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No.950isoneof 34 handy 1,000-horse- 
power Diesel-Electric Locomotives now 
in service on The Minneapolis & St. 

Louis Railway. 
The power of 34,000 horses is packed 
in the motors of these all-purpose loco- 
motives, ready to switch 





















\ a cars or pull light trains. 
| Delivery of four more of 
them in the fall of 1950 
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Diesels now Power all M. & St. L. Freight Trains 


Workhorse of the M. @ Si. L. 


The M. & St. L. has bigger and faster 
Diesels—more every year— but none can 
beat these combination road-and-switch- 
ing locomotives for all-round efficien- 
cy. All over the Railway, they are help- 
ing the M. & St. L. furnish 


Fast Dependable Preight Serie 


@ For Shippers and Receivers in the 
Midwest 


@ For Connecting Roads, via Peoria 
and other Gateways 


7c Minneapolis & St. Louis Ractuay 


Traffic Offices in 36 Key Cities 
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Verse and Verse 


To THOsE readers who fail to answer 
subscription-renewal notices, our Nor- 
man Bruce sends this final, poetic ap- 
peal: 
So long, dear friend, we'll have to part, 
Although it almost breaks my heart! 


I wrote to you, and wrote, and wrote, 
But you ignored my every note. 

I really hate to say Good Bye, 

So let me make one final try: 


Four Dollars is not much to pay, 
Come on renew—this very dayl 


Many renewers answer this versified 
billet doux in rhyme of their own. For 
the benefit of those readers who may 
someday wish to answer a letter in 
poetic couplets, we reproduce a pair 
of the most puissant poems received in 
the past few months: 


You claim you wrote, and wrote and 
wrote, 

That I ignored your every note. 

This is not true—I am true blue, 

With every intention to renew. 


Although your notes were premature 
I did not chuck them in the sewer. 


I’m reconciled as a renewer 
So non-renewers will be fewer. 


I could not help but think it funny 

That your big firm would need the 
money 

Fully a month before ’twas due, . 

And kept on writing “Renew! Renew!” 


Four dollars was your modest plea 
But I have sent a larger fee. 


Your magazine I always read— 
On matters of money it has the lead. 
—E.Me_r Fincu, Dallas, Texas. 


From New York City came this even 
more sentimental evidence of affection: 

Although you kept on writing 

I did not heed nor care; 

But when I got your farewell note 

I wept and tore my hair. 


For then I knew how much you ‘meant 
When twice a month you came. 
I felt that I would miss you sore 
If ne’er I heard your name. 
So leave me not nor say farewell, 
This is no time for parting; 
My fortune you will surely make, 
And the cost is almost nothing. 
—C. L. SIEcEL. 


To readers Siegel and Finch, in rec- 
ognition of their contribution to the 
Forses Poetry Sweepstakes of 1950, go 
copies of our latest book—“Dear Stock- 
holder,” by Managing Editor Heimann 
and Associate Editor Fox (not written, 
alas, in verse form). 





Lhe facts behind the biggest fact in the world 


The biggest material fact in the world today 
is American production— the ability of this nation, 
with only one-sixteenth of the world’s population, 
to produce more than a third of the world’s goods. 


Back of this capacity to produce are workers, 
management, plants, machinery, raw materials and 
capital. This is American Industry, increasing in 
power through the talents and resources of millions 
of people. 


Mass investment made mass production possible. 


American industry is owned by millions of stock- 
holders. They share the risks and rewards of stock 
ownership . . . in the automotive, steel, chemical, 
transportation, textile and mining fields . . . in all 
the enterprises that make up American industry. 


As stockholders, they require a convenient, ready 
market of wide scope, such as the New York Stock 
Exchange provides. Without adequate markets, 
countless investors might have never put their sur- 
plus money to productive use, leaving unrealized 
the biggest fact in the world today. 


Members and Member Firms of the New York Stock Exchange 
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LUCAS’ GOATS 
Scott Lucas, the soon-to-be-deposed 
Majority Leader of the Senate, blames 


his defeat on two men—Dean Acheson, - 


Secretary of State, and Estes Kefauver, 
chairman of the Senate Special Com- 
mittee investigating organized crime. 

Lucas, who did everything in his 
power to stall the crime investigation 
before it ever received its first appro- 
priation, likely knéw where the search 
would lead—to Chicago. 

The majority Leader is particularly 
bitter about the failure of Truman to 
accept Acheson’s resignation before the 
elections. Lucas had clearly understood, 
from Mr. Big himself, last February, 
that Acheson would resign. Lucas even 
confided to other Democrats at the time 
of Acheson’s defense of Alger Hiss that 
the President would accept Acheson’s 
resignation. 

Few of the Democrats who won re- 
election are going to stick their necks 
out for Acheson in any respect. You 
can look for increasing Republican at- 
tacks on Acheson—Republicans hope 
Truman keeps him in the Cabinet be- 
cause they are convinced he is vulner- 
able. Bob Taft has said that he has 
“no confidence whatsoever” in Dean 
Acheson’s judgment. That’s about as 
strong as a man of Taft’s caliber can 
get in condemning a cabinet leader, 
without throwing’ mud. 


TYDINGS’ FUTURE 


Senator Millard (“Milord”) E. Tyd- 
ings, who anticipated his defeat months 
ago when he played ball with President 
Truman on the one-sided investigation 
of the charges made by Senator Joseph 
McCarthy (R.-Wis.), is going to be ap- 
— very soon to:a high diplomatic 
post, 

Tydings probably will be cast in the 
role of military overseer for North At- 
lantic Pact negotiations—a kind of coun- 
terpart to General Dwight D. Eisen- 
hower, 

The former chairman of the Senate 
Committee on Military Affairs (after 
January 3) will be the nearest thing to 
what Averell Harriman used to be 
when Harriman was roving Economic 


Cooperation Administration ambassador 
in Europe. 


DEFLATED PROPHET 


Washington reporters are funny crit- 
ters. Most of them have been walking 
around with an inferiority complex at 


WASHING TON 


cocktail parties for two years, bowing 
and scraping to Leslie Biffle, Harry 
Vaughn, Louis H. Bean, and some of 
the other “prophets” who had said con- 
fidently that Truman would win in ’48. 
But after the late election, in which 
all three of these men—plus Truman 
himself—had been proved 100 per cent 
wrong, judging by their pre-election 
statements, the reporters promptly for- 
got to interview the prophets three. 
Bean, the Department of Agriculture 
wonder, had a long article in Look a 
month before the election, in which he 
predicted Taft’s defeat and also “close” 
races in such states as California, where 
Nixon won by a cool half-million votes. 


MURRAY’S WORRY 


Senator James Murray (D.-Mont.), 
the nearest thing to a real, old-fash- 
ioned Pepper liberal left on Capitol Hill 
now, is slated to take over as chairman 
of the Senate Committee on Labor and 
Public Welfare. Murray is a millionaire 
who inherited all his dough and never 
has had to face life in a cruel economy. 


BRANNAN SWITCH 


Secretary of Agriculture Charles 
Brannan has come out for full farm pro- 
duction next year, perhaps in hopes his 
prophetic “plan” to take care of over- 
production through stricter crop con- 
trols may be forgotten. 

Brannan has given the word to sub- 
ordinates to pan price supports which 
keep Uncle Sam buying surpluses. He 
may come out for a free market yet. 

Since it has become apparent that 
the Brannan Plan was dead, Brannan 
has lost all interest in publicizing po- 
tatoes. But the potato farmers haven't 
forgotten the program at all. So far 
this year, Uncle Sam has bought and 
destroyed more potatoes than ever be- 
fore. Enough spuds have been de- 
stroyed so far to feed 10 million persons 
(average per capita potato consump- 
tion is 104 pounds per year). Almost 
15,000,000 hundredweight have been 
purchased, of which 95 per cent have 
been destroyed or dumped as fertilizer 
or livestock feed. Average cost is about 
70 cents a bushel, or $1.16 per hun- 
dredweight—i.e., cost to you, the tax- 
payer. 


TROUBLE FOR STUART? 


Stuart Symington, who is emerging 
as the real power on mobilization, is 
having trouble in his own National Se- 
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curity Resources Board, where the plan- 
ners complain that Symington listens to 
all the new men and shunts the others 
back to the planning boards. 

Back in the 80th Congress, Syming- 
ton,“get'in good” with the Republicans 
on Capitol Hill and many of them con- 
sidered him one of them. Then they 
found out he was the biggest contribu- 
tor to the Truman campaign in 1948 
and was Mr. Fair Dealer himself when 
the votes were counted. 

Symington is growing in prestige in 
the White House. But he may find that 
he isn’t the fair-haired boy on Capitol 
Hill any more, when the coalition starts 
probing into his various plans. Taft par- 
ticularly is known to have very little 
use for Symington’s ability to change 
color like a chameleon depending upon 
the political log on which he is resting 
at the moment. 


MORE INVESTIGATIONS 


The 78th Congress—nearest thing to 
the incoming coalition Congress in re- 
cent years—was noted for the number 
of investigations it undertook, some of 
which proved so embarrassing to the 
Democrats in 1944. It seems evident, 
from what returning Congressmen say, 
that investigations are going to be very 
much in the headlines in the coming 
months. 

Youthful Southern senators, both of 
them erstwhile Truman friends, are 
heading two of the probes that seem 
likely to get banner notice. They are 
Estes Kefauver (D.-Tenn.), head of the 
Senate “crime” committee, and Lyndon 
B. Johnson (D.-Texas), investigating 
the armed services. 

Both these Senators, known as “lib- 
erals” in the South, are aggressive, 
idealistic, and honest clean through. It’s 
believed here that each will be forti- 
fied with more funds in January and 
that nobody will regret their findings 
except over-ambitious bureaucrats and 
some politicians who haven’t kept their 
skirts clean. 


“ESSENTIAL” BUREAUCRATS 


Uncle Sam’s busy bureaucrats, read- 
ing the signs of the time ahead of the 
average man, are running for “defense” 
jobs—but the “defense” jobs they take, 
oddly enough, will be at the same old 
desk in the same old agency, but per- 
haps under a new name. 

One amazing fact of life in Washing- 
ton is how fast a plain old non-essential 
bureau can become “essential” to the 




































































WASHINGTON, cont'd. 


national defense, to a war, or anything 
else that happens along that conceiv- 
ably could upset the political gravy- 
train. 

The well-trained bureaucrat can 
learn a new language, if necessary, 
very quickly. After all, the biggest thing 
he has to worry about is how to grab 
that paycheck—and hold on! 

Typical example of this tendency to 
hang onto the payroll may be seen in 
the agencies affected by the $550,000,- 
000 cutback Bureau of the Budget has 
put into effect, after being ordered to 
do so by Congress. Bureaucrats in vir- 
tually every affected agency already 
are preparing elaborate ‘justifications to 
keep this or that program going—even 
if they have to get the appropriation 
out of the lush Department of Defense 
gravy. When the new Congress con- 
venes, the budget requests from virtu- 
ally every agency will be larger than 
ever—and virtually every increase will 
wear a “defense” tag. 


LAME DUCKS QUACKING 


Fair Deal lame ducks looking for 
downy posts in Government may find 
Harry Truman rather cold to their 
pleas for help. He has a disdain for 
losers that makes him shy away from 
doing too much business with “former” 
Congressmen, although his technique 
for letting them down easily is second 
to that of no other politician. 

But some lame ducks are slated to 
be used by the President, due to their 
continuing influence. Helen Gahagan 
Douglas is likely to be brought into Ad- 
ministration to catch the distaff fancy; 
Senator Scott Lucas may be appointed 
to any of a number of commissions or 
boards, and Francis J. Myers (Pa.) is 
a cinch for a good job, if he wants it. 

All of the “assistants” and “under 
secretaries’ who resigned Government 
jobs to run for the Senate—Loveland, in 
Iowa; Campbell, in Indiana, etc.—can 
come back if they desire. But some 
don’t want to be publicly identified 
with Truman any more. Loveland, for 
instance, is going to farm for a while. 


RELUCTANT DEMS 


The job of finding a suitable Senate 
Majority Leader and Majority Whip to 
work for the full Truman program is 
going to be something to behold. The 
usual jockeying in a dominant party is 
for the post of Majority Leader. Now, 
the Democrats are running away from 
the post. 


Both Senator Joseph C. O’Mahoney 
(D.-Wyo.) and Senator Lister Hill (D.- 
Ala.) are Fair Dealers of renown, but 
each is opposed to the “civil rights” 
program and each is smart enough to 
know that whoever gets the job of Sen- 
ate Majority Leader will have to con- 
sult Taft as often as Truman, maybe 
more often, yet get the blame from 
both sides. (Lucas got ulcers on the 
job at a time when the Fair Dealers had 
sizable majorities in Congress.) 

The times seem to call for someone 
with the nerve of either of the two 
West Virginia Senators—Harley M. Kil- 
gore or Matthew M. Neely, both old 
war horses of the Barkley type. Neither 
one of them is going to worry about 
brickbats from anyone. Watch these fel- 
lows. One of them is likely to be 
boosted into the post merely because 
he will accept it. Or perhaps the South- 
ern Democrats will decide to take. over 
in earnest and elect one of their own— 
Byrd, George, or somebody who is an 
outright enemy of Truman. It could 
happen. 


WILY WILEY 


One shrewd Republican to watch as 
he grows in influence in the coming 
months is Senator Alexander Wiley, of 
Wisconsin, who came to the Senate in 
1939 and won his race for re-election 
handily, matter-of-factly. 

Wiley, who used to be a lumberjack, 
is a hale, hearty, bluff fellow who was 
a small-town banker, businessman and 
lawyer before he got into the bigtime 
because he hated the New Deal. He 
has been a dairy farm operator for more 
than 30 years. By 1946, he had become 
chairman of the Senate Committee on 
the Judiciary; now is the second rank- 
ing Republican member of the Senate 
Committee on Foreign Relations. 

Back in 1944 Wiley was dubbed a 
“14-karat” isolationist by the New York 
Herald-Tribune, but he never has lived 
up to the title. In fact, he didn’t then. 
He always has believed in international 
cooperation, but never has gone for any 
plan of world government blah-blah 
that would make it possible for the 
Kremlin to dictate to the U. S. Con- 
gress. 

Wiley is an effective spokesman in 
the U. S. Senate for enlightened busi- 
ness dealing. 


VET EMPLOYMENT 


Don’t forget that “vets re-employ- 
ment” is still in effect, and that it ap- 








plies to both men and women amon 
your employees who are taken aw 
from their jobs by the draft. In fag, 
all employees who enter military ser: 
ice after June 24, 1948, have re-en' 
ployment right, although the rights 
be lost if a vet re-enlists. 

If you expect to be in business mud 
longer, it’s essential that you keep re 
ords on all your employees and on th 
jobs they have held. The job is impor 
tant because if it is “other than tempo 
rary’—the position, not the employe 
then the drafted employee has a per 
manent right to it, if he chooses to e 
ercise that right on return from milits 
service. 

Best to get in touch with Selective 
Service System here if you have any 
doubts. 


VOLUNTARY CONTROLS OUT 


Idea of “voluntary” controls, now per- 
manently dropped, won't be tried in 
many other Federal programs. In the 
ory, voluntarism works wonders, and 
on some programs it works out in fact 
But bitter experience has taught Was 
ington that on programs in which mate 
rials for industry are involved, and: 
quick dollar is to be made by someon, 
a bare minority of chiselers can ups 
the entire machinery. So from now a 
out, when Uncle Sam sets up a prograll 
on allocations or priorities, an enforc 
ment branch will be set up simultane 
ously, with plenty of power. 
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MINTS OF MONEY 


One way to gauge how fast busines 
has bounced this year is to read th 
production figures of the U. S. Burea 
of the Mint, whose factories in 
delphia, Pa., Denver, Colo., and S# 
Francisco, Calif., all are running 
60-hour week, turning out more tha 
double 1949 production. 

New pennies are coming out of th 
metal presses at the rate of 8,000,000 
a day, while nickels and dimes * 
keeping pace in proportion. Causes ‘ 
the whopping increase in demand 4 
not hard to find. Prices are up, requ 
ing more coins; milady shops at 4 
super-market for cash, instead of chal 
ing her groceries as in previous ye 
and a wide variety of vending machi 
make more coins essential for every! 
buying chewing gum, cigarettes, @ 
using the telephone away from ho 
or even buying a television set on" 
25-cents-a-day schemes still being 
in spite of credit controls. 
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USTERITY ECONOMY? 


Pattern of government controls is 
senfmgrowing clearer as the priorities web 
ema begins to enmesh the nation. Govern- 
ment officials are even beginning to talk 
ff an “austerity economy” within a 
year. Revival of a controlled materials 
plan similar to that of WW II is hinted, 
whereby steel, aluminum, copper and 
other strategic items will be brought 
firmly to heel. Some non-military pro- 
ducers are already beginning to find it 
harder to maintain production as cut- 
backs in supply of basic materials begin 
to bite hard. 


PLASTICS PUNCTURED 


Take the plastic injection molders, 
900 of them. Shortage of polystyrene 
plastic molding powder has hit many 
of them hard, so hard that perhaps one- 
third face financial ruin. A basic chem- 
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e ical in the making of synthetic rubber, 
th-Mms0 much of it has been diverted by the 
aniamstepped-up rubber program that inade- 
fat mequate supplies threaten to leave this 
lash Mmnitherto expanding branch of the plas- 
nateMmecics industry high and dry. In tum, 
nd mother industries using the powder in 
on, ag their end products will be seriously af- 
pe fected: refrigeration, radio, TV, house- 
y ole ares, toys. 


RUBBER STRETCHED 


Added burden has been thrown upon 
synthetic rubber by the cutback in 
civilian use, and the build-up of the 
natural rubber stockpile. Rubber con- 
sumption last year was 990,000 tons, 
imports of natural were only 654,000 
tons. This year consumption should run 
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hile well over 1.2 million tons. Government 
sumo! is about 900,000 tons of synthetic 
on tMmPrOduction some time after the first of 





he year. However, there is a limit to 
€ amount of synthetic that can re- 
place natural. 
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ABOR MIXUP 


As the defense program speeds up, 
official brows are wrinkling over tighter 
labor supply in many areas, shortages in 
@ few, and paradoxical lay-offs in 
others. Many manufacturers are scrap- 
ing the barrel for machinists, skilled 
aviation craftsmen, tool and die makers, 
and the like. Some have been forced 
nd drop workers due to slackening pro- 
vuction. How long the confusion will 
“st IS uncertain. Right now the govern- 
ment seems to be cutting back civilian 
butput way beyond any immediate de- 
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fense needs in order to bolster sadly 
depleted stockpiles. 


UNIONS CAPITALIZING 


Meantime, labor has been making 
hay with a steady stream of wage 
boosts coming out of negotiating rooms. 
Employers as a rule don’t put up much 
resistance as unions strive to outdo 
each other. Wage problem now shaping 
up may eventually resemble that of 
mid-War II, when wage inequities 
existing between industries stumped 
government agencies trying to stabilize 
the situation. 


INFLATION ROADBLOCKS 


Fear that inflationary pressure will 
become heavier may prove groundless. 
As civilian items begin to shrink in 
numbers, wages and salaries also will 
be shrunken by taxes and credit curbs. 
Higher prices will also serve as a road- 
block—many retail products have yet 
to feel the effects of the recent rise in 
raw materials costs. Unknown factors: 
just how fast defense spending will de- 
velop, the amount of slack in civilian 
production, and how severe it will be. 
Fighting inflation has become a matter 
of timing. Big problem facing planners 
is to judge how far to go in controlling 
demand. 


MILITARY COSTS UP 


The high cost of living is affecting 
the armed forces, too, says the National 
Industrial Conference Board. Aviation 
fuel is up 30%, parts for ships 10%, and 
special items like aviation electronic 
equipment 175%. And boosts in basic 
material prices have yet to show up in 
procurement. While contracts have 
been placed at a quickening tempo, ex- 
penditures have yet to rise to compar- 
able levels. First sharp boosts are being 
felt in operations, maintenance and per- 
sonnel costs. Outlays for military “capi- 
tal” goods—tanks, guns, aircraft—will 
lag, reflecting the time elapsing be- 
tween contract award and delivery. So 
far, $25 billion have been appropriated, 
possibly one-fifth of this sum spent. 


FARMERS ARE FAT 


One segment of the economy expect- 
ing lush times is agriculture. Prospects 
of higher crop production, higher food 
prices (expected next spring), and 
stronger demand, all combine to spell 
out a 15% boost in farmer income in 
1951. 


PREFABS POPPING UP 


Prefabricated home makers are also 
totting up the advantages they expect 
to accrue to them under altered housing 
set-up. They are sure that credit curbs 
will intensify demand for low-cost hous- 
ing of this type, are speaking of ex- 
panding capacity. Removal of workers 
and ‘plants to new regions under the 
impetus of the defense program will 
help spur the demand for cheap, 
quickly-built homes. 


ELECTRONICS STATIC 


Anticipating a cutback of not more 
than 35%, radio and tv makers have 
been jolted by unexpected shortages. 
Lack of adequate supplies of cobalt, 
nickel, copper and aluminum materials 
now threatens virtual shutdowns in the 
near future, manufacturers cry. Out- 
look, they gloomily confide, is most 
critical since they reconverted from 
War II. 


PRODUCTIVITY PLUSSAGE 


Encouraging bit of news is reported 
by the Cleveland Trust Co. A study of 
ten industries shows that productivity, 
or production per man-hour, is now 
about 18% above the prewar year 1939. 
The general trend is reported upward 
since 1945, and especially since the 
early part of 1948. Wage costs per unit 
of production in these industries are 
somewhat below their postwar peak, 
but are still 97% higher than in 1939. 
Included in the computations are iron 
and steel; lumber; stone, clay, and 
glass products; textiles; leather; manu- 
factured food; tobacco products; paper; 
printing; petroleum and coal products. 


MORE RETAINED PROFITS? 


Despite the recovery in corporate 
earnings: this year, they will represent 
no larger share of total national income 
than in 1948. National City Bank of 
N.Y. estimates net income after taxes 
this year will run about 9% of a national 
income of about $230 billion. This com- 
pares with 64% for all wages, salaries, 
and other employee compensation. 
Only 3.6% of national income will be 
accounted for by dividend payments. 
Incidentally, less than one-quarter of 
total corporate net income is being paid 
out to stockholders. Prospect of any 
improvement in this ratio isn’t favorable 
as major portion of earnings will con- 
tinue to be reinvested in plant and 
equipment. 














New Forbes Manual Reveals 
184 Fortune-Making 


“GROWTH” STOCKS! 


Graphic Up to 20-Year Record of 
Sales, Earnings, Dividends, Price Range 


SE THIS unique Manual as a guide te 
tomorrew’s outstanding fortune-building 
“growth’’ stocks—sound issues that may help yeu 
duplicate the fabulous prefits ef those who invested 
in the “growth” stecks ef years ago. 


Fortunes in "Growth" Stocks? 
Those who utilized eur 1950 “Growth Stock 
Guide” found that it pays handsomely te invest 
in “growth” stecks. As a group these issues 
greatly out-performed the rest of the market. A 
vast number scered sizeable advances througheut 
the year while paying hand divid 

For example: a wth” drug com- 
pany rese frem te 63; a “grewth” 
electric company from 8 te 15; a 

” paper mill from 32 te 65; 

a “growth” television company 
9 to 24;—all within 12 menths! 


Our staff of expert security analysts fully expect 
some of the selected “growth’’ stecks in eur 1951 
Manual to show similarly satisfying results. No 
wonder more and mere astute investors are turna- 
ing to “growth” stocks for capital appreciation, 
income, security and peace of mind. In times like 
these the value of sound “growth’”’ stocks stands 
out in bold relief. 


Best "Growth" Stocks for 1951 
However, some “growth” stocks are better able 
to meet today’s changed conditions than others. 
The newly revised Forbes Manual selects: 


“10 Grewth Stecks With Best Pros- 
fer 1951” 


pects 
“12 New Grewth Stocks Selling As 
Low As $3” 


These rr alone could be worth many times the 
nominal cost of the Forbes Manual en ‘‘Growth’’ Stocks. 
But, in addition you receive in this 
and completely revised Manual a re-evaluation ef each 
of > outstanding “‘growth” stocks in the light eof 
war’ economy, inflationary trends, excess profits 
tax possibilities and labor a material shortages. Yes, 
See = ee tocks, has been completely 
coonemy” in 
“Forbes 1951 “Growth. “stock Guide”  ~ the same statr 
of experts who serve the Investors Advisory Institute, 
subsidiary ef B. C. Ferbes & Sons Publishing Co., Inc. 


$5 Saving for FORBES Readers! 


As a Forbes reader you cam save $5 on the regular price 
of $15. Simply fill in coupon 





possible disa lor your copy today and 
a back in 10 days if not 








430 Big 8.” x 11” P. Loose Leaf. 
3-Ring Permanent Binder, Yours FREE! 











LIMITED SUPPLY—MONEY BACK OFFER 


INVESTORS ADVISORY INSTITUTE, ~_ 

Subsidiary of B. Forbes & ome Publishing Co., 

80 Fifth Avenue, ye. York 11, Fini 1 

my is $10. Please send me erty New ‘ ‘Forbes 1951 
Annual Growth Stock Guide’’ (on N.Y.C. address add 

2%). If not satisfied return within 10 days for refund. 


Name 
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two-LInE EDITORIALS 





EPT: N.G.! 
1951 will bring curbs, controls galore. 
Let us be philosophical. 


But retain the right to protest against 
asinine bureaucratic actions. 


More inflation is imminent. 


Wage demands will be mainly re- 
sponsible. 


Good stocks shouldn't suffer severely. 
Expect slightly higher interest rates. 
Prediction: No Third World War soon. 


U.N., despite Russia—maybe because 
of it—is developing teeth. 


Building—home, commercial, etc.—will 
shortly recede. 


Costs are fantastically high. 
Reduce, not expand, your debts. 


Britain, thanks partly to American aid, 
is staging an impressive comeback. 


READERS SAY 


But insistence upon more nationalj 
tion could cause upheaval. 


Don't hoard! 


Washington should seriously consi 
legalizing a longer work week—witho 


penalty. 


Stalin-led Communistic China is tod 
the world’s worst threat. 


U. S., U.N. appeasement would coy 
ruin. 


MacArthur is able. 


The trend throughout the freedc 
ing world is towards moderation, 
Leftism. 


Forecast: Truman won't get Congr 
to endorse all his drastic program. 


If he did, woe betide America! 
Looks like satisfactory Christmas 


Pay envelopes and dividend stocki 
will be well filled. 


Point 4 shouldn't come first. 0D 
should. 





Ike endorsed 


Your magazine had something very per- 
tinent to say about treacherous teachings 
in our schools and about editorially rec- 
ommending Eisenhower for our next Presi- 
dent. I want to compliment you on 
both. ... 

I personally would like to see General 
Eisenhower run for President, and Taft 
run for Vice President. If elected, these 
two very prominent and politically wise 
statesmen would restore honesty, dignity, 
and efficiency to our government. For the 
last decade at least, neurotisism has in- 
creased among top-level executives, par- 
ticularly in business and industry, due to 
the lack of stability in our government. 
Continuous living in a state of uncertainty 
has a deteriorating effect on the minds and 
spirit of people. A man cannot put his 
finger on anything and say “this is it, I 
can build on this.” He never knows when 
Washington will change its mind and up- 
set all of his plans. 


—E.twoop C. NANCE, 
President, University of Tampa. 


I have a high regard for General Eisen- 
hower’s personality and military experi- 
ence, but as a statesman, both in experi- 
ence and ability, I do not feel that he is 
in the same class with Senator Robert A. 
Taft. Surely Senator Taft has just in the 
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very recent past tremendously dem 
strated his ability as a vote getter. 

I sincerely believe that he is the 
outstanding man in public life today 
save our country, both from the politi 
and economic standpoint, as well as 
storing and preserving our freedom 
liberty. 

—B. L. @ 
President, Cole Chemical ¢ 
St. Louis, 


Freedom to think 


You are to be congratulated for prii 
what you think in spite of the effed 
has on your circulation. 

Does Norman Wilks (in “Readers 5 
think that we are all out of order bec 
we don’t think the way he does? 

Empires have fallen because the indi 
ual was not permitted to think. It! 
grand feeling to know that we are 
able to do so in America, by the & 
of God. 

—Joszrn N. Fis 
Brooklyn, N 


Employers’ asssociations 
and trade associations 

I have been an employers’ associ 
executive for 25 years, nine years 
national organization, and for the p 


(CONTINUED ON PAGE 82) 
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Three ways to fight 


TUBERCULOSIS 


The mortality rate for tuberculosis has 
declined steadily over the years. Accord- 
ing to the National Office of Vital Statis- 
tics, the death rate in 1900 was 194 per 
100,000 population. Today, it is less than 
28—the lowest on record. 

Despite the decline in the death rate, 
tuberculosis has by no means been con- 
quered. Nearly 40,000 people in the United 


States lost their lives last year from this 
disease, and over 130,000 new cases were 
reported. 


Doctors urge continued efforts to ad- 
vance the fight against tuberculosis. They 
suggest three ways to do this—detect the 
disease early, treat it promptly, and prevent 
new cases. 





Detect the disease early 


The surest way to find tubercu- 
losis early is through an X-ray ex- 
amination at the doctor’s office or 
at a chest clinic. It is especially 
important to take this step if a per- 
sistent cough, fever, a “‘tired feel- 
ing” or loss of weight occur—for 
these may indicate early tubercu- 
losis. 


The disease may, however, be a 
“silent sickness” and show no signs 
at the beginning. That is why it is 
wise to have X-ray pictures made 
during an annual health examina- 
tion, or whenever a chest X-ray 
program is sponsored in the com- 
munity. 





Treat it promptly 


If tuberculosis should be detected 
in an active stage, prompt and 
thorough treatment is essential— 
preferably in a tuberculosis hospi- 
tal. This usually calls for complete 
bed rest which helps the body heal 
the infection. 


Other measures may be used in- 
cluding surgery and drug therapy. 
New drugs, used as an adjunct to 
rest or surgery, have beenespecially 
beneficial in certain types of tuber- 
culosis. There is hope that more 
effective ones may become avail- 
able in the future. 


Under proper hospital treatment, 
authorities say practically all per- 
sons with early tuberculosis have 
an excellent chance to get well. 





Prevent new cases 


To help prevent new cases of 
tuberculosis, specialists urge that 
those who have the disease remain 
in the hospital until their condition 
is under control. 


In this way, families, friends, and 
associates are saved from the dan- 
ger of infection, for tuberculosis is a 
“‘catching”’ disease spread through 
contact. 


The likelihood of developing it 
may also be reduced if everyone 
guards against the disease by get- 
ting plenty of sleep, rest, proper 
exercise, and nourishing food. 


Regular health examinations, in- 
cluding a chest X-ray, can usually 
detect tuberculosis before symp- 
toms become apparent—and often 
before it becomes contagious. 











COPYRIGHT 1950—METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Metropolitan Life Insurance Company 


(A MUTUAL COMPANY) 


1 Mapison AvEeNvE, New York 10, N. Y. 


TO EMPLOYERS: Your employees will 
benefit from understanding these impor- 


tant facts about tuberculosis. Metropoli- 
tan will gladly send you enlarged copies 
‘of this advertisement—svuitable for use 


on your bulletin boards. 
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VOTERS GRATIFYINGLY INDEPENDENT 


Neither our most powerful labor leaders nor our most 
domineering political groups have proved able to “deliver” 
votes, to induce voters to become flocks of sheep. Ponder 
what happened in New York State. Governor Dewey was 
overwhelmingly elected, as a Republican. Ex-Governor 
Lehman was elected hands-down, as a Democratic Federal 
Senator. Most amazing of all, for the first time in history, 
a candidate without the backing of any political party, Vin- 
cent R. Impellitteri, won the New York Mayorality, being 
swept into office by a landslide. Infihitely significant, also, 
was the sweeping victory of Senator Robert A. Taft, in 
Ohio, despite the unprecedented efforts and expenditures 
of unioneers to drive him out of office. 

This is most encouraging. It demonstrates that American 
voters are doing their own thinking, that they have rebelled 
against being pawns on a partisan-political chessboard. 

The country should enjoy better government at the hands 
of the more evenly-balanced 82nd Congress. Truman Left- 
ism, Socialism, has suffered a staggering blow. Sanity should 
be restored. 


* 
wi Personal “social security” is infinitely 
: preferable to political. 

* 


POINT FOUR, IDEALISTIC, BUT... 


President Truman’s Point Four, on which he recommends 
multi-billion-dollar spending of American taxpayers’ money, 
is more idealistic than realistic, at this time. America has 
already bitten off all that it can chew in its financial com- 
mitments to checkmate Communism, through providing 
billions for the Atlantic Pact, for succoring Western Euro- 
pean countries, for strengthening the economy and military 
might of other anti-Soviet nations. Our primary objective 
should be strengthening defense. 

Development of backward countries can, should, wait. 
First things first. Self-preservation against savage Sovietism 
should come first. 


SUPREME COURT DETERIORATING? 


This layman, doubtless in common with millions of other 
laymen, always has had the idea that one of the main 
functions of the United States Supreme Court was to review 
decisions of lower benches. Increasingly, however, our 
highest court has been sidestepping this responsibility. 

What is the reason? 

Has the Supreme Court lost faith in its own judgment? 
Or have the majority of the Justices become lazy? 

Compared with the caliber of our highest tribunal in the 
past, before the advent of the New Deal, today’s body is 
peanuts. Franklin D. Roosevelt had such contempt for the 


“With all thy getting, get understanding” 





BANK COLLATERAL: CALLOUSES, CHARACTER 


by B.C. FORBES 





United States Supreme Court that he decided, determinedly, 
to pack it with legal lackeys who would obsequiously obey 
his dictates. Happily, the American people turned thumbs 
down on that unconscionable proposal. Too, too many of 
the appointees since then, however, have been tenth-rate 
political partisans, calculated to toady to the Federal Ad- 
ministration’s whims. 

This is a sad spectacle, a sad commentary on how the 


administration of our Federal Government has deteriorated 
in recent years. 













What constitutes the best collateral to obtain bank loans? 
At lunch the other day, L. M. Giannini told me that his 
father, A.P., who built up the largest banking enterprise the 
world has ever known, emphasized to him that, when small 
farmers applied for a loan, the best collateral consisted of 
callouses on their hands. This test is still applied. Results 
have been most satisfactory. 

The original J. P. Morgan rather astounded a govem- 
mental investigating committee by declaring that, with his 
firm, “character” was the supreme collateral, that there 
were men who could put up millions and millions of dollars 
of securities to whom he would not lend one dollar. J. P. 
Morgan & Company, following this rule, also succeeded 
extremely well. 

Let would-be borrowers be warned, however, that they 
usually. must be prepared to offer something more tangible 
than callouses or “character.” Bankers today are terrifically 
realistic. They invariably demand concrete collateral—secur- 
ities, real estate, live receivables, etc. Which is natural. 

Yet, both the Giannini and the “Jupiter Pluvius” Morgan 
tests appeal to me, and, I imagine, to you. What a dismal 
world’ this would be without imagination! 


















* 
Thoughtlessness ruins. 
* 







AMBITION OF OLD AGE SHOULD BE? 


What should be one’s ambition, ambitions, on attaining 
old age? One of my most amazing octogenarian intimates is 
Herbert N. Casson, who has, almost singlehandedly, pro- 
duced the Efficiency Magazine, of London, for more than 
35 years. Now 81, he has lived in Canada for 23 years, i 
the United States for 21, in Britain for 37 years. He has 
built up a unique following throughout the world. In the 
November issue of his sprightly publication, he records 4 
conversation with himself. Here are some of his questions 
and answers: 

Question—At 81, what does a man regret most? 

Answer—The passing of his old friends. He wishes that he 
had spent more time with them. 

Question—What thoughts give him most pleasure? 
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Answer—The thoughts of his children and grandchildren, and 
of the competent younger men whom he has trained, and who 
are now carrying on in business. 

Question—Does he wish he had been born anywhere else, or in 
any other century? 

Answer—No, he does not. He has seen the most marvellous 
g0 years that have ever been, or ever will be. Hechas seen 
the creation of the civilization of today. 

Question—Does he think that this civilization will perish, as 
all the ancient civilizations did? 

Answer—No. There are now so many people in the world who 
are wise and good, that they can never be destroyed by the 
barbarians. 

Question—And what is now his strongest wish? 

Answer—To keep alive and well, to have 10 years more of 
good health, to see the supremacy of Justice, Kindness and 
Knowledge, first in his own nation, and then elsewhere.’ 

What do you think is the “Grand Finale” this extraordin- 


ary homo has just scheduled? Briefly: 


I am going to fly to the British Dominions—New Zealand, 
Australia, and South Africa. I'll spend two months in each. Then 
I'll come back to the old Homeland. 

This is the best Grand Finale I can think of. I have thousands 
of good friends in the Dominions and I want to see them, their 
cities, their businesses and their forms of government. 

I'll have some grand meetings. I'll have a crack at their bu- 
reaucracies. It will be a useful adventure. 

Today civilization is everywhere in danger, and my strongest 
belief is that it will be saved by 200,000,000 British and Amer- 
ican people. 

They will save the world if they cooperate with one another; 
and have less politics and more efficiency. That will be my 
message. . . . 

So, I’m off for a Grand Finale. 


The intrepid Theodore Roosevelt once declared: “I would 
rather bust out than rust out.” The tragic fact is that a 
lamentable number of top-notch business executives, when 
they reach retirement age and are forced out, live very little 
longer. They find themselves fish out of water. Far too 
many of our ablest Americans, after living supremely stren- 
uously, don’t know how to slow down as they get older, 
don’t know how to exercise moderation. Personally, I don’t 
want either to bust out or rust out. I believe in following the 
middle of the road... . 

Happy landing, Herbert! 

ae 
Sternness sterilizes. Cheerfulness vitalizes. 
* 


CATERING TO RR PASSENGERS 


Traveling recently on Eastern railroads, and having 
covered much mileage in the past on Western and Southern 
lines, I could not but reach this conclusion: Crack Western 
trains get closest to their patrons, Southern railways next, 
Eastem roads a poor third. 

On my latest trip I was seated in a dining Pullman car 
where I could not but see everything going on in the 
kitchen. I was astounded to note that kitchen help were 
smoking cigarettes while preparing food. Making inquiries, 
I was told that this car was being operated by the Pullman 
Company, whereas the dining cars, proper, were being con- 
ducted by the railroad. Disgusted, I and a business associate 
moved to another table when it became vacant, so that 
we wouldn’t have to look at the incongruous kitchen pro- 
ceedings. 

Talking of eating on train journeys, I have often won- 
dered whether it would not pay to provide adequate dining 
facilities, Nobody relishes having to line up on a long queue, 
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THE UNITED STATES AND CHINA 


Chinese entry into the Korean conflict is loaded with 
ominous portents. 

China is not the enemy; we cannot allow ourselves to be 
maneuvered into war with China, a war that could bleed 
us bitterly, that could only leave us and our UN allies 
terribly vulnerable to a waiting Russia. 

If war with China over Korea holds so many dire 
prospects to us, it conversely would hold tremendous lures 
for Russia. How, then, do we avoid war with Peiping 
when the Reds seem determined to have one? 

Step One: We do all in our power to dissuade China, 
to point out what she will lose by fighting the UN. 
Truman’s speech of assurance on her boundaries, our pledge 
to get out of Korea when a free government is restored, and 
similar measures must all be taken and our sincerity 
established. 

Step Two: If such persuasion fails, it can be for only one 
reason—the Chinese Reds are completely controlled by 
Russia, that China’s welfare is of no concern to its govern- 
ment, that Russia’s wishes are paramount. 

When, as, and if that is established beyond all doubt by 
rebuff to all our evidence of good faith, and China con- 
tinues to attack us in Korea, then we must turn to the 
Kremlin and lay our cards on the table, declaring in effect: 
“Mr. Stalin and Russian Politburo: 

“We will not be fooled and dragged into fighting your 
minions around the globe. They dance to your tune. If 
a man keeps sending his dogs to attack, one does not 
merely shoot the dogs but orders their master to call them 
off or face the consequences. If you do not call off China, 
we will face the fact that it is not they who make war on 
the United States and the United Nations. It is you. Either 
you, through your satellites, stop attacking us, or you face 
the consequences. If China attacks us, we will definitely 
conclude that Russia is making war on us. We will not 
bleed fighting your lackies; we will return your attacks via 
China with our attacks on you.” 

If Russia knows we will view war with China and war 
with Russia as one and the same, Chinese intervention in 
Korea is likely to cease. 

We must make ourselves clear, before we are sucked into 
Russia’s Korean-baited Chinese trap. This is no time for 
indecision.- Chinese intervention has brought the issue with 
Russia to a head.—MALCOLM ForBEs. 





outside a dining car, waiting, in a narrow aisle, to be moved 
up, slowly, foot by foot. The Great Northern “Empire 
Builder” has had dinner by reservation for several years. 
“At a given hour of your own choice you can stroll down 
the aisles to the diner and a seat awaits you,” says a 
spokesman for the road. Excellent! 

Airline companies, as a rule, have recognized the profit- 
ableness of catering to customers, foodwise. No standing in 
line there. Your food is brought to you, on time. Service 
usually is excellent—to say nothing of the fact that there is 
no extra charge for what you eat. 

Most Eastern railways, in my opinion, could and should 
take a leaf out of Western railroads’ handling of passengers 
on long trips. The Southern Railway also caters acceptably 
to patrons. 

To prosper, companies must please. 











ENTERPRISE IN SEARCY 


How an Arkansas town is making the 
transition from boll weevils to bankrolls 


TEN YEARS AGO Searcy, Arkansas, was 
the seat of marginal White County, 
whose 5,149 farms teetered between 
financial loss and meager profits. 
Abetted by the vagaries of the boll 
weevil and the law of supply and de- 
mand, King Cotton was gradually 
bleeding White County white. 

Although World War II showered 
its blessings on many another state, it 
helped Arkansas and White County 
only indirectly. Harvest-helping farmers’ 
sons went off to war. Those that didn’t 
hied themselves to Detroit, Chicago, 
and the West Coast to harvest a much 
more abundant crop—money. Farmers 
themselves abandoned their skimpy 
acres to join the 500 from Searcy at 
the Jacksonville, Arkansas, Ordnance 
Piant. 


Searcy had other woes. 
Harding College was toying with the 
idea of moving itself to Memphis. The 
water system was inadequate, and the 
fire insurance rate was threatening to 
go up. Despite white-cropped Mayor 
B. L. Oliver's enthusiasm for a new 
town hall and high school, construc- 
tion was at a standstill. Elementary 
schools were inadequate, roads needed 
paving, the county jail was a nightmare. 
Bank deposits were below $3 million, 
and retail sales scraped $2 million. 
There was no Chamber of Commerce, 
no industry, no diversity of agriculture, 
no nuthin’. Even Kelly's Stave Mill was 
shut down. 

Today bulldozers are pushing down 
the streets of Searcy in a $300,000 
project, paving mein to 750 homes 


built within the last five years; Hard- 





SEARCY MERCHANTS ARE CANNY: 
piano salesman Pope does his best sing- 
ing for prospects, catches lots of fish 


ing College is in the throes of a $1% 
million building program; a new $80,- 
000 jail overshadows its buggy prede- 
cessor; a $280,000 school-building pro- 
gram has been completed; a $600,000 
bond issue has already bought out pri- 
vate water interests and installed 12” 
and 10” mains to service the rising pop- 
ulation, encourage new industries, save 
merchants and home-owners $40,000 
in lowered fire rates. 


In five years 

the number of customers served by the 
Searcy office of Arkansas Power & 
Light has increased 134.5%. Bank de- 
posits are up 150% to over $7 million, 
retail sales up 500% to $10,717,000. A 


.new shoe plant operates from a $110,- 


000 building, pours $469,000 annually 
into Searcy’s payroll; 229 business 
houses bustle under the sharp eye of 
an aggressive Chamber of Commerce, 
which has also sold the idea of crop 
diversification to White County’s farm- 
ers (see table). And Kelly’s Stave Mill 
is back in operation, too—making pal- 
lets for International Harvester. 

Yet these accomplishments are 
looked upon as mere beachheads in the 
broader strategy of putting Searcy, 
White County, and all Arkansds on 
the economic map. It won’t be done 
by frantically digging for oil, or mining 
gold, or digging up the diamonds from 
abandoned mines in Pike County. It 
won't be done by pleading with Wash- 
ington to “do something for us.” Arkan- 
sans are determined to do the job them- 
selves, by work. 


Back in *43 it could be done no 
other way. The war was draining the 
state's youthful population; if it had 
nothing to offer returning soldiers after 
the war, young citizens would remain 
away. Arkansas needed industries. It 
also needed a spark—someone with 
enough savvy and showmanship to 
whip the people of the state into a 
frenzy of activity. In C. Hamilton 
Moses, president of the Arkansas Pow- 
er & Light Co., lawyer, secretary to 
three governors, they found a cannon 
cracker. Moses and A.P.&L. had much 
to gain by sparking the Arkansas Story. 
The Tennessee Valley was only across 
the Mississippi, and Moses wanted no 
Washington-inspired Arkansas Valley 
Authority moving into his state. There 
was only one way to beat the boys in 
Washington—and that was at their own 
game. Moses determined to bring cheap 
power to Arkansas, and this oa only 
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be done by bringing industry to Ar 
kansas to utilize it. 


Moses today 
would like his company’s part in the 
Arkansas Story saitipedela ; he feels 
a | would misunderstand his motives, 
would accuse him and his company of 
looking out for themselves first and Ar. 
kansas second. (The same could be, 
and has been, said about the Fords, the 
Whitneys, the Du Ponts.) But no Ar- 
kansan today is willing to turn the 
clock back to *45 because a fellow Ar. 
kansan, out of pride of state and pride 
of company, tried to build up both, 
In *43 Moses sent out a call from 
Little Rock (the “City of Roses”) to 16 





SEARCY’S FRUITS ARE LUSCIOUS: 
strawberries are cultivated, tomatoes 
are lucrative, but people are real wealth 


of the state’s most influential citizens. 
They came, talked, planned—and e& 
thused. Before breaking up they ham- 
mered together the Arkansas Economie 
Council—with Moses on top. Initially 
the accent was on post-war planning, 
then industry. Later on, goaded 
by a newspaper editorial that begat 
“Your plan has a false face and won! 
last. You talk about more factories, nd 
families; about more machinery 
money, not men and women... 
Economic Council militated for bette! 
social, cultural, and spiritual values. 


Ewing Pyeatt, 

president and owner of the Seat) 
Bank, was one of the 16. Ambitious 
jut-jawed Pyeatt was just what Sealt) 
needed most during the anemic, dreal) 
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BIG NAMES FOR SEARCY are C. H. Moses, Arkansas 
Power & Light sparkplug, and G. S. Benson, prexy of 
Searcy’s Harding College and free-enterprise philosopher. 


RECOGNITION FOR SEARCY came from the “City of 
Roses” (Little Rock, Ark.) which dubbed town Mayor 
Oliver an honorary citizen of the state capitol. 








days of 43 and *44. On April 17, ’44 
he had progressed far enough to write 
the parent Economic Council: “We 
have recently completed the organiza- 
tion of the White County Economic 
Council . . . it is composed of approxi- 
mately 20 members . . . we have three 
men appointed to concentrate their ef- 


forts on securing a creamery and cheese 
plant; another committee of three to 
secure a frozen food plant, and still an- 
other to attempt to secure a garment 
factory. We have recently prepared a 


questionnaire . . . filled in by the per- 
son taking the school census. The re- 
sults .. . are very interesting.” 

The questionnaire was a rough stab 
at determining how many people in- 
tended to stay in Searcy, to build, to 
buy a refrigerator. As questionnaires 
go, it wasnt much. But it gave the 
White County Council a start, some- 
thing to build on, and in addition acted 
as a town crier in informing the peo- 
ple that somebody was getting com- 
munity-conscious. 

The tradespeople of Searcy gave 
plenty of time and enthusiasm to the 
Council’s committees. Before long they 
Were put to the acid test: money was 
needed, Elder citizen and attorney 
Harry Neely’s committee were wooing 
St. Louis’ International Shoe Co. to 
pen a Searcy plant. The shoe com- 
pany would come—provided the town 
erected the necessary plant facilities. 
The cost: $110,000. It was up to Searcy 
to put up or shut up. 


They put up. 


es the committee sold one potential 
acker on the idea, then two, then four, 
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then 50. Next they went to the people. 
Gathering 387 together in the high- 
school auditorium, Neely and the Coun- 
cil gave them the pitch: if Searcy 
wanted an industry they’d have to pay 
for it; it was now or never. One by one 
the audience stood up and pledged 
themselves — Mrs. Roberson $1,500; 
George Bell, $500; Dr. Porter R. Rod- 
gers, $500; Ralph Caldwell, for the 
power company, $2,000; and so on un- 
til the non-interest-bearing, no-equity 
issue was subscribed. On V-J day, 1945, 
Neely and his committee victoriously 
drove to St. Louis to inform the shoe 


company they had a new plant—in 
Searcy, Ark. Today the plant has a pay- 
roll close to half a million dollars, hires 
370 men and women. 

With the confidence of a boy who 
has just set the neighborhood bully 
down on his rump, Searcy rolled up 
its sleeves, tugged again at its amaz- 
ingly responsive bootstraps. It formed 
a Chamber of Commerce to supplant 
the Council. It brought in a frozen food 
plant, a dairy plant, got Kelly’s Stave 
Mill back in operation by going out 
and looking for orders to keep it busy. 
The new C. of C. put up $32,000 for 








PIONEERING PAST is not forgotten by the pioneering present: last cen- 
tury’s costumes and dances find revival at Searcy’s annual Fall Festival 
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ORGANIZERS of Searcy’s economic renaissance were 
banker Pyeatt and C. of C. President Caldwell 










FIRST CATCH was F.C. Rand. To get Rand and In- 
ternational Shoe to Searcy, townspeople raised $110,000 











_ an airport site along the new highway 
north of town, bought 34 acres east of 
Searcy to lure a food-processing plant. 

Suddenly Searcy discovered Harding 
College, in their midst since 1934. Ru- 
mors that Dr. George S. Benson was 
considering a move to Memphis pre- 
cipitated sudden appreciation of the so- 
cial, cultural, and economic advantages 
the school brought to the town. The 
college had been painfully amassing 
a building fund then only $31,000 
away from its goal. Searcy citizens 
gathered together in Mrs. Roberson’s 
new dining hall: next moming a com- 
mittee presented a check to Dr. Benson 
for $33,000. Harding’s building pro- 
gram got under way—not in Memphis, 
Tenn., but in Searcy, Ark. Today the 
town is proud of its college, of the 700 
students coming to it from all over the 
globe to become ministers and teachers. 
Especially is Searcy proud of Harding’s 


Freedom Forums, which three times a 
year draw executives from the nation’s 
biggest corporations to renew their 
faith in individual opportunity. 


For most White County farmers, 
freedom of individual enterprise was 
spelled C-O-T-T-O-N. Searcy’s Cham- 
ber of Commerce set out to re-orient 
their spelling—and their planting. 
Tradespeople realized that their billow- 
ing ground swell of prosperity could 
ebb overnight if White County’s farm- 
ers continued to play the double zero 
in the game of cotton roulette. 

A handfull of cultivators had already 
proven that big, luscious Blakemore 
strawberries would thrive on White 
County soil. The Chamber wrote thou- 
sands of letters driving home the profit 
percentage of turning over at least one 
acre of every farm to the cultivation of 
red fruit. Berry-brown, capable C. D. 
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ONWARD AND UPWARD WITH WHITE COUNTY 


Grape A MILKING BARNS........... 0 (45) 70 (’49) 

RE RR csioas ska bdo ree ee eed 20,000 (’40) 40,000 (*49) 
Se I. on ww valeweent 9,600 (°40) 15,000 (50) 
Re 19 ("45) 1,000 (’50) 
STRAWBERRIES (quarts) ............ 1.178 mill. ("45) 8.4 mill. (50) 
Friers & BROILERS ................ 253,430 .("45) 1,000,000 (°50) 
SoyBEANS (bushels) ............... 2,955 (’45) 23,500 (*48) 


$4,292 mill. (89) 
MANUFACTURED Goons (value added ) $298,000 (89) 
Wace EARNERS IN MFG. ........... 166 (389) 


$16.9 mill. ’48) 
$1,555,000 (°47 ) 
999 (49) 
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Christian, the County agricultural 
agent, told them the best way to grow 
strawberries, when to spray them 
against the “Red Steel” virus, when to 
harvest. Slowly, the word and the ber- 
ries got around. Last year happy White 
County converts harvested 800% more 
strawberries than in 45, sold them at 

7% a crate (24 qts. each), 








a neat $74 
hauled in $2,537,000—over half the 
strawberry revenue for the entire state! 

And this was only the beginning. 

Campaigns plugging cucumbers, com, 
soybeans, and many other products fol- 
lowed, along with instructions on rais- 
ing chickens and beef cattle. Scrawny 
Arkansas cows were producing only 
167 lbs. of butterfat during an average 
305-day milk test. Today the ms 
ing average for the state is around 
350 Ibs. Aided by the University of 
Arkansas College, Chamber president 
Ralph Caldwell whipped up interest in 
artificial insemination, By remote com 
trol mating, White County cows could 
drop calves capable of producing ovet 
400 Ibs. of butterfat. In one year (one 
cattle generation) scientifically com 
trolled mutation could hike the Countys 
butterfat output by 200%—if breeders 
could be sold on the idea. 






















Farmers shied away 

from the idea at first. Rural scuttlebutt 
had it that artificially inseminated cows 
turned out three-legged or one-eyed: 
Patiently the Chamber explained, lee 
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tured, brought in experts. Today the 
ALA (Artificial Insemination Associa- 
tion) has over 170 members with six 
additional coming in each month. Last 
year some 409 calves cropped White 
County grass without ever having so 
much as a glimpse of their fathers. 

For the die-hards who still didn’t be- 
lieve the idea would work, breezy, 26- 
year-old Chamber Manager Jack Der- 
deyn and Dairyman Robert Street 
went to Wisconsin and _ Illinois last 
December, bought 25 registered Hol- 
stein heifers at $200 apiece, put them 
in Harding College’s pens, invited the 
farmers in to look them over. All 25 
were sold within a month. One hun- 
dred more were auctioned off by spieler 
Charley Straus a couple of months later 
in the town-subsidized cattle pit. 

When Congressional legislation forced 
a cutback in cotton acreage this year, 
White County farmers were pressured 
into reducing their acreage from 65,000 
to 40,000, again were made acutely 
aware of the importance of diversifica- 
tion. Having lost close to 10,000 bales 
and $2% million in 49 from boll weevil 
activity (the worst since 1923), jittery 
cotton growers were ripe for another 
money crop. 


“Green wrap” tomatoes 
was the Chamber’s recommendation 
this time. “Pink wraps,” though more 
lucrative, would be too risky a crop for 
beginners: too much could go wrong 
in marketing the near-ripe fruit. Green 
wraps, far from ripe when picked, can 
take a more leisurely trip to market. 
Even so, farmers were told they'd be 
lucky to clear $100 with the new crop 
the first year. 

Again Searcy’s Arkansas Traveler, 
Jack Derdeyn, went on the prowl—this 
time going 2,600 miles in search of 
tomato plants—it being too late in the 
season for seed planting, finally 885,- 
000 plants at $3% a thousand were lo- 
cated in Cotulla, Texas, and a market 
for the crop was found in Humbolt, 
Tenn. With trucks loaded with perish- 
able plants, Derdeyn rushed back to 
Searcy to distribute the plants during 
a hetic, mad session at the American 
Legion Hut. In July proud tomato 
growers burst into the Chamber offices 
to display their prize specimens. King 
Cotton is on the verge of losing another 
round, 

While Searcy was moving onward 
and upward on the industrial and agri- 
cultural fronts, the state Economic 
Council was laying plans for a “Build 
Your Home Town” campaign. The 
original 16-man flying wedge now had 
frown to 1,300 representatives. Gover- 
nor McMath delegated two men from 
the State Resources and Develop- 
ment Commission to lend weight to 
the effort, as did the Arkansas Power 
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THE YARNELLS make Searcy’s ice cream, encourage young cattlemen like 
Vernon Williams (right) by buying prize stock 




































































































& Light Co. During “Operation Belly- 
ache”—still in progress—Moses himself 
toured the state whipping up interest, 
jolting people out of their lethargy, en- 
couraging them to attend home-town 
“clinics.” To date, 135 clinics have al- 


ready been held, with the goal for ’50 
being 200. 


In March, ’48, 
the “Build Your Home Town” shock 
troop, under A. P. & L.’s capable “Bub” 





THE ARKANSAS STORY IN STATISTICS 


Ark. Tenn. Texas Okla. Miss. La. 
Income GrowTH (’47-'48)*.... 80% 13% 17% 16% 238% 25% 
Per Capira INCOME (’44-’48)}+.. 37% ¥7 22 16 36 21 
Inc. In Deposits (’38-’48)* .... 307% 240 312 254 276 §=©209 
Gan In Reta Sates (46-49) * 96% 45 4] 41 64 55 
Inc. 1N No. FirMs_ ENGAGED 
iv Retam Sates (Mar. *44- 


ee RE. «os «4-0 rs eae Sea 88% 22.6 82.8 938 266 25.7 
Inc. IN Firms IN WHOLESALE 
TraveE (Mar. *44-Mar. ’49)¢ .. 
GaIN IN VALUE OF MANUFACTUR- 
Rh: SIN 554.6 Scene os 
INCREASE IN No. oF Mc. FirRMs 
IN OPERATION (Mar. *44-Mar. 


79.6% 57.8 71.9 48.4 76.7 61.4 


467% 322 292 286 423 355 


RT i ies slaves Paes 64.1% 464 523 23.0 424 35.2 
GaIN IN EFFECTIVE Buyinc IN- 

comm (EGF ose cscs 71% 25 39 27 54 47 
INDUSTRIAL AND COMMERCIAL 

Panwa (C450 7% 11 7 7 13 20 
ELECTRICAL REQUIREMENTS OF 


Inp. Estas. INCREASE (’42-'46)§ 44% -—9 


§ Blue Book of Southern Progress. { Statistical Abstract of U.S. * Sales Man- 
agement Mag. + Survey of Current Business. { Manufacturers Record. 
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Tuohey, rolled into Searcy. To groups 
of 40 to 60—no more lest audience- 
participation would “clam up”—“Bub” 
gave his well-planned appeal to civic 
pride. Cagily, the first group Bub 
called were Searcy’s high-school stu- 
dents, to whom he posed the question: 
“How many of you expect you'll leave 
town when you finish your education, 
go elsewhere to make a living?” Almost 
all raised their hands. Tuohey saw to 
it that this intelligence was relayed to 
Searcy’s adults, who quickly got be- 
hind the campaign—if for no other rea- 
son than to keep the kids at home. 


Fifty-seven suggestions 
to improve parks, streets, educational 
facilities, the jail (“it’s awful”), the 
water supply, were made. And 501 out 
of the 509 attending indicated that 
they would gladly work on committees 
to eliminate their particular gripes. 
“Bub” Tuohey moved his clinic on to 
another town, but left behind a tabu- 
lated, bound copy of his findings, in- 
cluding the names of volunteer work- 
ers for each project. Searcy’s clinic led 
to the new jail, traffic lights, youth cen- 
ter, swimming pool, water system, new 
schools, a planned community center. 
The ingredient that makes the Searcy 
Story exciting, that makes it live and 


breathe, is—as always—the people. Peo- 
ple like earnest, sincere Ralph Caldwell, 
the Methodist Bible Classer who seems 
more interested in throbbing Searcy 
than in his job as division manager for 
the power company. 

People like John Dee Pope, 85-year- 
old piano retailer who hung his shingle 
in 1890 and can still tell you he'll sell 
a piano “as often as the other feller.” 
But selling pianos dosen’t prevent the 
octogenarian from going fishin’ (he fell 
out of his boat on Green Tom Lake 
just last summer while going after a big 
one), or sitting down to a piano and 
rendering “Precious Memories” for an 
absolute stranger (“Though I do my 
best singing when I have a prospect”). 

Or big, vital Dr. Porter R. Rodgers, 
who came to Searcy in 1931 with $40 
cash and a heavy debt of $2,500. To- 
day Rodgers is worth close to a million. 
He just added a $350,000 wing to his 
hospital, and—busy man though he is— 
still finds time to raise Tennessee trot- 
ters, registered Jerseys, and timber on 
his 10,000 acres. Surgeon and general 
practitioner, his office is right in his hos- 

ital and he'll tell you right out that 
a can “make $100 without turing 
around.” He'll tell you exactly how he 
makes his money (not out of room 
charges but from anaesthesia, X-rays, 





Rapids, and Dearborn, Mich. 








UNFORGOTTEN MEN 


ONE OF THE Few U. S. firms that still remember their ex-ployees in Veterans 
Administration Hospitals is Chrysler Corporation—with regular personal 
visits, gifts, and the willingness to do any possible personal service. Chair- 
bound ex-Sgt. Jack L. Atkinson is in occupational therapy at Hines Hospi- 
tal, Maywood, Ill. Chrysler Personnel Department’s Olive Saunders (right) 
brings gift and cheer. Atkinson served with 3rd Armored Division in ETO. 
Miss Saunders’ itinerary also includes V. A. hospitals at Battle Creek, Grand 
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and laboratory fees). With equal forth. 
rightness he'll let you know that no 
body is turned away from his doc 
money Or no. 

There are malcontents in ps 
there are everywhere. But the parac 
is passing them, and they’re not in it 
The Pyeatts are, and the Yanceys. Ang 
the Yarnells, the Sanfords, the b 
wells, the Deeners, the Gene Smiths, ~ 
the Dr. Bensons and the Dr. Rodgers= 
the Yinglings, Aclins, Olivers, Rober 
sons. They’re all in it — nearly | 
6,000 Searcy townspeople use they — 
want to be in it, want to be part of the 
Searcy Story—the White County Story 
—the Arkansas Story that marches to 
the tune of their state song “The Ar 
kansas Traveller”— 

“For the Wonder State we'll shout 
Hur-rah! 

And praise the opportunities we find 
in Arkansas.” 


MAINTENANCE 
COST-CHOPPER 


Bonus INCENTIVE plans for production 





LE ! 
workers are not new—time-standard 
ratings for maintenance men are. 
LeTourneau, Inc.’s, driving, dynamic = 
Palmer Bliss (Chief Industrial Engi- feel 


neer), outlined his Peoria Plan to thei 
Forses for “doubling” maintenance C 
output. Main objectives of the plan are 


earl 
(1) improvement of maintenance oper- sl 
ations performance, (2) balancing ear- ‘ain 
ings between production and mainten- ene 
ance workers. Results of the LeTour- repe 
neau experiment after five years: pre con 


mium pay to maintenance workers up sa 
24%, overall maintenance costs down sired 
28.3%, total maintenance force cut from F 
411 workers five years ago to 87 key 


ings 
people today—with no loss in work rl 
volume or efficiency. mon 
Relative simplicity of the plan should how 
give it nearly universal application in com 
medium-sized and larger plants, where tion: 
maintenance costs are of more than mov 
token significance. Essence of the plan mini 
is analysis of “basic operations,” ie, 
—constantly-recurring, elementary pro SA 
cedures. With the idea in germ stage, 
Engineer Bliss initiated a study of basic Onc 
maintenance operations (rod-insertions, mid: 
complex rod-insertions, new part insef- men 
tions, simple replacements, etc.), cata In t 
logued them for all maintenance oper it d 
ations (repair, housekeeping, refabri- will 
cation and reassembly of machines sion 
under repair), assigned time-values for on 
each. man 
Plan is managed through on-the-job can 
applicators (men who rate jobs as they can 
arise, check workers’ performance sale. 
against the ratings). Bonuses are shoe 


on a weekly basis to workers who “best at-’¢ 
the ratings”. During developmental T 


stages, workers were constantly cot ing, 
sulted about the plan; brought in @ den 
Forbes Dec 
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LE TOURNEAU’S BLISS: 
standards for, maintenance 





basic operations evaluation; made to 
feel that the whole idea was essentially 
theirs, 

Chief headaches of the plan come in 
early developmental stages. As Bliss 
points out: “application of standards are 
more difficult in maintenance opera- 
tions—costs of analyzing the short, non- 
repetitive jobs which occur in all main- 
tenance work are higher—maintenance 
is obviously less standardized than 
straight production.” 

Feeling at LeTourneau is that bless- 
ings of the plan far outweigh initial 
shortcomings (the plan took over 12 
months to develop). With 92% of its 
hourly personnel now on incentives, the 
company feels it has streamlined oper- 
tions, improved workers’ morale, 
moved several steps nearer its goal of 
minimizing all costs. 


SALESMAN SPOTTER 


ONCE acaIN business finds itself in the 
midst of a seller’s market, with sales- 
men degenerting into mere order takers. 
In time, this lush period will pass—as 
it did after the War II—and salesmen 
will have to scratch for their commis- 
sions. And when the pendulum starts 
on its downward swing it will find 
many salesmen, hired today when few 
can fail, unable to “take it.” How, then, 
can a sales manager be sure he hires 
salesmen, and not personality kids with 
shoeshines and smiles—but no up-and- 
at- em? 
_ The Klein Institute for Aptitude Test- 
Ing, Inc., has been giving “dramatic 
€monstrations” of the accuracy of ap- 
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titude testing in 50 cities throughout 
the entire nation. In plugging the re- 
liability of his psychological tests, Klein 
sticks his neck ’way out at these demon- 
strations. To date, his head remains 
firmly (and profitably) attached to his 
torso. And he convinces sales managers 
that there’s just as much psychology in- 
volved in choosing personnel as there is 
in closing a sale. 

He recently concluded his nation- 
wide swing by giving a demonstration 
to 700 salesmanagers of New York’s 
Sales Executives Club. Club secretary 
Harry White distributed 20 batches of 
the Institute’s tests to club members of 
White’s choosing. The members then 
selected certain of their companies’ 
salesmen to take the six-test battery, 
which—according to Klein—measures 
the salesmens’ interests, aptitudes, per- 
sonality traits, and mental abilities. 

Klein received no information about 
the “applicants” except their age, 
weight, and height. The completed tests 
were then numbered and sent to the 
Klein Institute, where a covey of psy- 
chologists crawled all over them, came 
up with a capsuled diagnosis of each 
salesman’s abilities, plus a recommen- 
dation as to whether or not he would 
make a good salesman. Meanwhile, 
each salesmanager wrote a character 
discription of the man taking the test, 
along with his own impression of the 
man’s selling &bilities. 

Mr. White was swamped with lunch- 
eon reservations for the club’s monthly 
meeting, was forced to turn 300 away 
at the door. Many, who wanted no 
truck with any form of psychology, 
wanted to be on hand for the kill. But 
when Klein finished his demonstration, 
those who came to scorn went away 
singing his praises. Several thought the 
Institute head would play “safe,” con- 
demn no man. Such was not the case. 
Terms such as “a leaner,” “needs strong 
direction,” “doesn’t like paper work or 
detail,” “tends to over-socialize or over- 
entertain,” “should not be a salesman,” 
cropped up frequently in the Institute 
appraisals. . 

After each Klein diagnosis, members 
waited expectantly for White to read 
the description of the same testee as 
written by his boss. The area of agree- 
ment between the two appraisals was 
substantial in every case. 

Klein knew it would be. His Institute 
currently numbers 800 clients among 
its list of satisfied customers, has an- 
alyzed over 100,000 salesmen, super- 
visors, and executives tests since the 
Institute was organized in *41. Since 
his batting average hovers somewhere 
around .900, showman Klein’s neck was 
not stretched quite as far as the Sales 
Execs thought. 

Klein pounds home the fact that one 
hires not a man but a family. Home 
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KLEIN INSTITUTE’S KLEIN: 
standards for salesmen 


life, outside interests, pet likes and dis- 
likes, a hundred other factors affecting 
the ability to take turn-downs, handle 
delicate human relations smoothly, size 
up people in face-to-face situations—all 
of these escape the most penetrating 
personal interview, show up only after 
a company has invested a great -deal 
of time breaking in a salesman. 

Frequently Klein is asked, “Why 
don’t you point out whether a man will 
be lazy, whether a man will work?” 
His answer: “There is no such thing as 
a “lazy man,” unless he is a sick man. 
Very few men are lazy when they are 
interested in what they are doing, when 
the job meets their own aspirations.” 

“There are some would-be salesmen 
who would rather say they understand, 
and then find themselves helpless, than 
to admit they do not understand,” says 
Klein. “On the other hand, there are 
some who are so trainable and so ad- 
justable and so adaptable that they 
can be easily swayed by anyone and 
anything; these can be swayed by the 
customer; often they are swayed by 
competitive sales talk. This personality 
factor is important. 

“Sales aptitude is entirely different 
from sales experience. 

“The important thing is sales aptitude. 
What is sales aptitude? First and fore- 
most it is having a deep, wholehearted 
detailed interest in selling. Second, it 
is having sales sense.” 


TIN JITTERS 


ALL TIED UP with survival of U.S. in- 
dustry, medicine and housekeeping is 











the soft, blackish-grey metal called tin. 
Drastic modifications in the “American 
way of life” would result from any seri- 
out curtailment of vital tin supplies—yet 
tin is one item whose supply is entirely 
dependent on foreign sources. Withi 
four months following Pearl Harbor the 
Japs had cornered 70% of world tin out- 
put, caught the Allies desperately short. 
Remember the tin salvage campaigns 
of W.W. II, with their collection drives 
for old cans (ends removed—sides 
stamped flat), the squeeze on tooth 
paste tubes? 

Communist threat to Indonesia, Ma- 
laya and Thailand has given Washing- 
ton the tin jitters again. Pentagon plan- 
ners are crying for reactivation of a 
Strategic Metals Act, seizure of all 
tin imports for stockpiling, allocations 
schedules and price controls on soaring 
tin prices. On the other side of the busi- 
ness fence, tin fabricators, distributors 
and international merchants decry sug- 
gestions for government meddling, 
strongly advocate continuation of their 
new-found free market in tin (World 
War II's S.M.A. controls were lifted 
last March). 

In the present tin din ForBEs went 
for facts to Russel C. Clark, tin mon- 
arch of Nathan Trotter's New York op- 
érations, wartime czar of RFC’s Tin 
Sales Corporation (sole outlet for all 
U.S. tin during 1943-49). Clark had the 
hot dope hermetically sealed. “At the 
beginning of World War II,” he ob- 


served, “stocks of government tin were 
non-existent. The world’s visable supply 
on September 1, 1939, was only 26,338 
tons. Today we have nearly three-years’ 
consumption on hand, including 110,- 
000 tons in the permanent stockpile, 
20,000 tons of pig tin and 18,000 tons 
of concentrates in RFC hands, and 
probably close to 20,000 tons in the 
hands of consumers. Furthermore, the 
U.S. Government has contracts with the 
Dutch, Belgians and Bolivians which 
should automatically add to our hold- 
ings about 40,000 tons a year (better 
than 50% of normal U.S. consumption ) .” 

“On the other hand,” Clark notes, “it 
appears that there will be very little 
surplus production which is not taken 
by industry and government stockpile 
accumulations. In 1949, world con- 
sumption totaled 118,400 tons. If this 
country’s ifdustrial activity continues at 
present levels, it is probable that world 
consumption in 1950 will be fully 125,- 
000 tons. World production in 1950, due 
to political uncertainty in the Far East, 
will probably not exceed 165,000 tons. 
This indicates a surplus of 40,000 tons, 
but since the U.S. stockpile is expected 
to take some 18,000 tons from Bolivia, 
12,000 tons from the Netherlands, and 
8,000 tons from Belgium, the surplus 
is reduced to perhaps less’ than 5,000 
tons.” 

Concludes Clark: “At present there 
is no legitimate need to allocate tin. I 
would emphasize that the price of tin 


at present levels is itself a distinct @ 
terrent to overstocking by consum 
The rise in price from $.76 beft 
Korea to $1.35 today is due to two 
tors: (1) a natural scramble to buj 
face of world price advances, and 
buying by countries whose stocks @ 
not as comfortable as those of the U. 
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UPS AND DOWNS OF ~ 
THE U.S. DEBT : 


Korea Is GOING to make the 1950 
national debt a whopper; October 
of $256.8 billion, plus estimated y 
costs of $10 billion, will leave the dé 
only slightly more than two billion sh 
of 1946's record $269.4 billion. 

Not many Government officiak 
seemed worried about its size, at least 
for the moment: debt paring would 
have to wait until the hot war reached 
a frigid state. Historically, however, 
paying off the national debt has been 
a major Government preoccupation 
ever since the Founding Fathers dis. 
covered in 1791 that the Republic was 
$75 million in the red. That amount 
wouldn’t pay a full week’s interest on 
the present debt. 

But after Washington’s inauguration, 
when the debt was put into funded 
form, $75 million was a sizable stack 
of chips, and it was taken for granted 
that the debt should be reduced, event- 
ually paid off. Alexander Hamilton’ 
sinking fund theory failed to reduce the 
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HOW TO GET RID OF YOUR DOUGHNUTS 


In 1946 Al and Bob Pelton opened a shop in Salt 
Lake City to market their new invention, a pastry 
confection near enough to a doughnut to be called a 
“Spudnut.” Inside of four years the Peltons had fran- 
chised over 200 shops to sell their specialized sinkers, 
but some of the newer dealers had difficulty finding 
good buildings in locations suitable for dunking cus- 
tomers. Solution: the Redi-Built portable store unit, 
shown above, being trucked to a choice roadside spot. 


Pelton’s portable pastry pavilion is made entirely of 
metal, with standard wiring sealed in, and with mix- 
ers, fryers, a counter, five stools, an ice cream freezer, 
furnace air-conditioner and exhaust system built in. 
All the buyer need do is buy a lot and build a founda- 
tion to take the 25x10 foot structure; one Spudnutter 
took delivery of his store in the morning and began 
operations the same night. The 10-foot width makes 
it possible to ship anywhere by truck or rail. 
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ALEXANDER HAMILTON: 
$75 million was too much 


debt, which rose to $83 million in 1801. 
Not until the finances of the Govern- 
ment yielded a surplus was any sub- 
stantial debt reduction to take place. 

Some such success was encountered 
before 1812, but the naval war with 
the British sent the debt flying to $127 
million. Revenues again decreased dur- 
ing the 1819 Panic and debt reduction 
gained no momentum until 1822. But 
momentum it did gain, so much so, 
that in 1835, the debt was completely 
expunged. 

For a while, times were prosperous, 
and the Treasury suffered an embar- 
rassment of riches. The 1837 panic, 
however, burst the balloon of a creditor 
government; within six years the US. 
was ballasted down with a $33 million 
debt. This rose to $68 million after the 
Mexican War and was stabilizing near 
$76 million in 186i when the Civil 
War broke out. But this financial bur- 
den was small compared with that of 
practically the same amount after the 
Revolution, for the population had in- 
creased eightfold and national income 
had gone from $650 million to $4,100 
million. 

From the very outset of the Civil 
War, the national debt grew rapidly. In 
terms of destruction of wealth, this war 
set a record not broken until World 
War I: the Union Government alone 
owed more than $2,800 million in 
1865. (That of the Confederacy was 
hever to be paid.) 

Nevertheless, in the established 
American tradition, the process of debt 
reduction began again. By 1893, it had 
declined to a low point of $961 million 
but spiraled up again because of the 
Panic of 1897 and the Spanish War. In 
1899, the debt total stood at $1,436 

On. It declined somewhat the next 


} year, but from then until 1917 its an- 


nual variations were small. 
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Borrowing to meet the enormous ex- 
penditures of World War I (total: $35.,- 
418 million) and to provide loans to 
the Allies ($15,862 million) brought 
the debt to a new high of more than 
$25 billion in 1919. During the gener- 
ally prosperous ’20s (national income 
reached $87.4 billion in 1929), debt 
paring was somewhat curtailed by a 
conflict between those who favored 
debt reduction and those who de- 
manded tax reduction. Revenues were 
sufficiently large, however, to make 
possible a substantial decrease in both 
debt and taxes. Government surplus 
reached $5.6 billion for the decade. By 
1930, the debt had declined to $16 bil- 
lion. 

Deficit financing during the ’30s shot 
the debt to $49 billion in 1941 (Gov- 
ernment appropriated $105.8 billion to 
boost pre-war economy). Then huge 
expenditures for World War II (Amer- 
ican war cost: $330 billion) and large- 
scale grants and credits to foreign na- 
tions ($70.5 billion from 1940 to 1949) 
brought the debt to its historic high of 
$269 billion in 1946. 

In every period of American history, 
the opinion prevailed that the national 
debt should be paid. Three conditions 
made such payment possible: prosper- 
ity, an excess of revenues over expendi- 
tures at the Treasury, and the deter- 
mination of the people that the debt be 
reduced. It’s a cinch the second no 
longer prevails, and the third is doubt- 
ful when election results are a mandate 
for “spend, spend, spend.” 


INDUSTRIAL VIDEO 


FROM NOW ON, according to Mortimer 
W. Loewi, director of the Du Mont 
Television Network, video will consist 
of something besides Milton Berle and 
bare bosoms, wrestlers, and potent 
puppets. 


MORTIMER W. LOEWI: 
there'll be more... 
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Wide World 
JOHN SNYDER: 


$269,400 million is not enough 


This shift in television focus was 
unveiled last month when Du Mont re- 
ported the first use of an “important new 
business tool:” closed circuit television. 
Using closed or private channels, corp- 
orations can beam messages to branch 
plants, offices, dealer groups, or stock- 
holder meetings scattered throughout 
the country. 

The system received its business bap- 
tisim a few weeks ago when a large 
distributor used it to air the details of 
a new sales program to some 4,000 
salesmen and wholesalers in a dozen 
different territories. For a solid hour and 
a half the company’s representatives 
listened without fidgeting while top exe- 
cutives—aided and abetted by three 
pear-toned announcers and a battery of 
studio technicians—lauded the firm’s 
products and new promotion fodder. 

The program was aired over an 18- 
city network which hooked up cities 
as far south as Memphis and as far 
west as St. Louis. 

Salesmen and dealers viewed the pro- 


NBC photo 


OLIVER J. DRAGON: 
. . . than puppets 











ceedings over sets installed by local Du 
Mont distributors in centrally located 
hotel and club auditoriums, “with the 
whole thing as private as a directors’ 
meeting in a locked board room,” as one 
pleased watcher commented. 

Du Mont plugs the system as a TV 
milestone. “It marks a new era for the 
sales manager,” says Loewi. “Closed 
circuit television. . . . eliminates hotel 
and travel expense, permits top execu- 
tives to put in their two cents’ worth at 
regional gatherings without wasting 
away-from-office time, provides new 
product demonstrations for hundreds of 
salesmen at the same time. It also cuts 
the expense of shipping product mock- 
ups and promotion material around a 
one- or two-thousand-mile sales circuit.” 

Talk-back arrangements, too, are 
practical with the system. By means of 
an auxiliary audio hook-up, regional rep- 
resentatives at St. Louis or Boston meet- 
ings, for example, can question execu- 
tives in New York and receive imme- 
diate answers. This talk-back tie-up, 
network officials think, could be a big 
help in stockholder meetings, which 


no longer need to be confined to one 
central—and frequently inaccessible— 
spot. Shareholders would simply con- 
vene in key regional areas to receive 
management’s annual messsage. 
Television is finally blossoming as an 
industrial ally in other ways, too, ac- 
cording to the Association of Iron and 
Steel Engineers. New TV uses, the tech- 
nicians report, are turning up for con- 
sumer goods makers, power plants, 
automobile manufacturers, steel mills, 
coal mines, chemical plants, nuclear 
energy plants, etc. Video has been 
applied to cutting tool operations, for 
continuous quality observations; check- 
ing on safety factors in hazardous work 
sites; investigating materials-handling 
bottlenecks; briefing foremen on super- 
visory skills and in-plant operations. 
Video installations have aided “open- 
house” days, when friends and families 
swarm through factories to watch their 
men at work and get a first-hand 
glimpse of operations. Televising of the 
more dangerous operations permits 
visitors to see the work in detail without 
risking harm from hazardous machines. 





employee relations). 








TOPS IN PUBLIC RELATIONS 


LasT MONTH the American Public Relations Association announced its 1950 
awards to organizations picked by the panel above, which included (stand- 
ing) Ralph D. Paine, Jr., of Fortune, Boyce Morgan of Boyce Morgan Asso- 
ciates, B. C. Forbes of Forbes Publishing. Seated are E. H. Ulrich of Curtis 
Publishing, President C. H. Marvin of George Washington U., President 
Dean Dinwoodey of Bureau of National Affairs, Grapham Patterson of Farm 
Journal and Pathfinder; VP. Keen Johnson of Reynolds Metals, and Ameri- 
can Red Cross VP Howard Bonham, who presented the awards. 
Winners of silver anvils, by competitive class, include: 
Smith, Kline & French Labs., Philadelphia (graphic arts). ; 
Southern California Gas Company (marketing and distribution). 
M. Vermont Standig Advertising, Washington, D. C. (labor and 


Port of New York Authority (government). 

National Fertilizer Association (agriculture) . 

Lumberman’s Mutual Casualty Co., Chicago (banking). 
National Paint, Varnish and Lacquer Assn. (trade associations). 
Emporium, San Francisco (retailing). 

Robert Gair Co., Inc., New York (manufacturing). 
International House, New Orleans (church and social). 
Capitol Airlines (transportation). 
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Television last month cut an ingen. — 


ious surgical caper when St. 
Hospital in New York City used, 
camera set-up to pick up the detailg, 
an operation and transmit them 
battery of monitors in another part¢ 
the building. The telecast, in full 
was viewed by several hundred phig! 
cians. 

Television hasn’t yet attained f 
maturity: the wrestlers, the puppe 
and the plunging necklines are still y 
much in evidence. But it is fiz 
beginning to buckle down to busig 
Oliver J. Dragon, take notice. 


BIDS FOR SMALL BIZ — 


AGAIN THIS YEAR, as in World Wars] 
and II, the big squeeze will be applie 
to small business. With latest Pentago 
estimates of armed-forces expansion 
drastically (Army: 10 to 20 division 
by 1953; Navy: 240 ships, 15 carries 
to 400 warships, 25-30 carriers; Ai 
Force: 48 to 90 or 100 groups), Repre- 
sentative Wright Patman (D., Tex.) 
warns that “any system of voluntary 
allocations means that those who are in 
control decide who will get the supplies, 
how much they will get and what prices 
theyll pay. Small business, as such, 
cannot be assured of securing a fair and 
equitable share of Government cor 
tracts, financing and materials in shot 
supply.” 

“Experience during World War I 
and its aftermath,” says the Congres 
man, “warn us to be more alert as we 
face another period of mobilization 


No one has disputed the fact that Ti} 


of all procurement by the armed sen 
ices in World War II went to approx 
mately 100 large industrial units an 
only 25% to the thousands of smal 
businesses.” 

In an effort to forestall similar cor 
sequences during the present mobili: 
ation upsurge, Patman urges con 


action by small businessmen and every: 


one else “interested in preserving de 
mocracy and our free competitive enter 
prise system” in support of his proposed 
Small Business Defense Plants Ad 
(H.R. 9248). Together with an ident: 
cal bill (S. 3978) introduced in th 
Senate by John Sparkman (D. Ala), 
Patman’s Act would create a Smil 


Defense Plants Corporation to (1) rep} 


resent small business in procuremetl, 
allocations and contracting operatiot 
with Federal agencies, (2) function # 
administrator of a revolving fund @ 
some $500 million to be loaned to smal 
businesses for construction of new fad 
ities or expansion of existing facilities 
meet the requirements of growing 4 
fense orders. - 

In partial recognition of the mobil 
zation crisis facing small business, Co 
gress has already provided for a Cot 
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Wide World 
REPRESENTATIVE PATMAN: 
“Small business . . . cannot be as- 
sured .. . of a fair share of Govern- 
ment contracts.” 

















Wide World 


SENATOR SPARKMAN: 
“The tremendous job before us can- 


not be done by our industrial giants 





2? 


alone. . . 








merce Department Office of Small Busi- 
ness, as a part of the over-all Defense 
Production Act (Sept. 8). “Although 
Congress declares its intention as ‘the 
maintenance and furtherance of the 
American system of competitive enter- 
prise’,” Patman observes, “the Defense 
Production Act does not definitely as- 
sure small-business concerns of prime 
contracts, nor the complete mobilization 
or utilization of their plants for the 
national defense and civilian production. 

“The tremendous job before us can- 
not be done by our industrial giants 
alone,” Sparkman echoes. “We simply 
cannot afford at this time to ignore the 
small businessman, who, in the aggre- 
gate, comprises the major portion of our 
national productive facilities.” 


ATOMIC SUB 


Even Davy Jones’ Locker will soon be 
endangered by atomic warfare. An 
atomic powered submarine that attains 
greater speeds and longer submerges 
than conventional types is on the de- 
signing boards at General Electric’s 
Knolls Atomic Power Laboratory. 

K. A. Kesselring, assistant head of 
the engineering division of the Labora- 
tory, stated that the Knolls plant was 
giving full priority to the designing, 
and later the construction, of a ship- 
board atomic power plant for the U.S. 
Navy. Ordered as a rush job, the ves- 
sel should be completed in a year and 
cost $40,000,000, or about four times 
that of standard types. 

The atomic sub, he said, would 
Cruise completely submerged for pe- 
tiods limited only by the air require- 
ments of the crew. Constructed for 
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underwater cruising as the normal op- 
eration, the hull design will be altered 
to improve its hydraulic characteristics 
so that, for the same amount of power 
delivered to the propeller shafts, its 
underwater speed would be even 
greater than its surface rate. 

“In addition,” Kesselring noted, “full- 
speed underwater operation would be 
possible for extended periods reckoned 
in days rather than in minutes. And 
since the submerged speed could be 
enough to bring all surface vessels with- 
in its range, the submarine would be- 
come a wolf that could go after its 
prey, not, as in the past, a spider that 


must wait for its victim to approach.” 

Since the dead weight of atomic fuel 
for an extended cruise would be negli- 
gible, the actual weight of the sub 
might be reduced. Even the heavy 
shielding needed around the atomic re- 
actor, for protection of the crew, might 
be less than the heavy fuel tanks and 
batteries in conventional submarines. 
The reactor, operating at high tem- 
peratures, produces heat which will be 
transferred from the fuel to a liquid 
metal in a closed low-pressure system, 
and thence to a boiler where steam will 
be generated to drive steam turbines 
of standard types. 

Kesselring explained: “The power 
delivered to the shafts will be greater 
than that now provided for fleet-type 
units. There will be no tangible prod- 
ucts of combustion released, and safety 
of the personnel will be carefully main- 
tained through the use of radiation 
shielding.” 

Anti-submarine vessels will find it 
difficult to locate this atomic wolf. Since 
they would have to use full speed to 
chase it, the considerable noise from 
their own engines and propellers would 
destroy the relative quiet necessary for 
effective use of underwater sound-lo- 
cating devices. In addition, the atomic 
sub itself would be much more quiet 
than ordinary types. 

“Another factor,” Kesselring con- 
cluded, “is that the ratio of time on 
patrol to time in the water becomes so 
high that the number of submarines 
required becomes appreciably less. This 
is extremely important in view of our 
submarine fleet of 170, compared with 
the Russian of at least 350, and the 
average construction time of close to 
two years per fleet-type submarine.” 


International 


U.S.S. SEAWOLF: atomic power will convert pigboats from spiders to wolves 
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THE BIG TWISTER : INFLATION — 


From life insurance executives to laboring men, Americans are concerned 
for the health of the U.S. dollar. Forses presents the views of three in- 
formed men who see the problem of inflation from three different viewpoints. 


WHAT IS GALLOPING INFLATION LIKE? 


I LIVED THROUGH the worst inflation of 
all time. That was in Hungary, where 
I returned late in 1945 to see what 
could be done to rehabilitate proper- 
ties of the Standard Oil Company 
(New Jersey) that had been wrecked 
by the war and were in the hands of 
the Russians. There, in the span of fif- 
teen months, I saw the pengo (the 
Hungarian unit of currency) depre- 
ciate so rapidly that it took one nonil- 
lion of them (1,000,000,000,000,000,- 
000,000,000,000,000) to buy what 
one pengo had purchased in the be- 
ginning. In the process every individ- 
ual and every business was taken to 
the cleaners. 

We employed more than four 
thousand people in Hungary and, 
counting their dependents, that made 
about twelve thousand people to 
whom we felt responsibility. Almost 
from the start, we had to pay every- 
one in the morning for the work to be 
performed the coming day. We made 
a daily trip to the Budapest Mint for 
currency. Each night the government 
announced the new reduced value of 
the currency over the radio. Our pay- 
roll clerks worked all night figuring 
out the next day’s payroll. At daylight, 
autos were filled with currency for 
distribution to the paying offices. Al- 
though the money had little or no 
value, it was legally necessary to go 
through the gesture of paying the em- 
ployees and this was done each morn- 
ing in advance. 

The pinch came through the fact 
that prices ran far ahead of income. 
When inflation began, the monthly 
salary of a clerk or typist was equiva- 
lent to the price of a ton of flour. A 
year later, the monthly salary would 
buy only three pounds of flour. This 
was because the farmer and other 
producers of commodities refused to 
take paper money. And it was forbid- 
den by law to pay for services except 
with currency. Even though the gov- 
ernment requisitioned all goods, every 
factory wanted to look out for its 
workers. So some of the produc- 
tion got sidetracked from government 
requisitions and was passed on to the 
employees to use in trading. 

Being an oil producing company, 
we managed to have kerosene and 
other products for trading. All our 


trucks plus three hundred employees 
were constantly out on the road 
scrounging for food. The food was 
distributed equally. It wasn’t much, 
barely enough for one scant meal a 
day, but it prevented starvation and 
saved the recipient from having to 
swap personal belongings for food. 
When inflation got to its worst, regu- 
lar work stopped. Everyone spent all 
his time looking out for himself, try- 
ing to find food. 

The government—the only gainer in 
this cleaning process—very kindly 
changed the currency designation sev- 
eral times for the benefit of those who 
weren't mathematicians. When a mil- 
lion pengo became worthless, a new 
currency series, called Mil-pengo, was 
issued. Each Mil-pengo was worth a 
million of the old. When the Mil- 
pengo became worthless, the govern- 
ment started the B-pengo—a million, 
million of one of the original pengo. 

The government acted in this oblig- 
ing fashion mainly because it was do- 
ing all it could to make the infla- 





Blank & Stoller 
PAUL RUEDEMANN, Standard Oil 
(New Jersey) executive, was president 
of MAORT, the company’s Hungarian 
affiliate. In September, 1948 he was 
imprisoned by the communist Hun- 
garian government for “sabotage,” and 
later freed through efforts of the U. S. 
State Department. 


tion worse. Covering its own deficit 
spending with credits from the Hun- 
garian Federal Reserve Bank was one 
of the chief reasons for the start of 
inflation. After that, all attempts made 
to stop the avalanche had the oppo- 
site effect. Finally the aims of the few 
Communists in power were attained, 
These were to wipe out the war debt, 
pauperize the people, and gain pos- 
session of most industry and business 
in the process. 

That is an important thing to re- 
member about inflation. In its most 
virulent type, it is usually artificial. An 
irresponsible government is at fault. 
Though inflation may start from nat- 
ural causes, its speed and its ending 
are influenced by governmental poli- 
cies and actions. Thus, after the first 
World War the government of Ger- 
many saw in inflation a convenient 
method of avoiding war debts. After 
World War II, the Hungarian Com- 
munists saw an ideal chance to 
quickly seize absolute control of the 
people through inflation. 

Industries that the Hungarian gov- 
ernment wanted to take over were un- 
dermined in clever fashion. With the 
control of prices and wages in the 
government's hands, officials let prices 
run behind wages in selected indus- 
tries. Soon many companies were 
weeks in arrears in their wage pay- 
ments. Banks no longer lent money, 
so the government became the lend- 
ing agency. The government, of 
course, got its cash to lend from the 
printing plant. 

When it had everything it wanted, 
the government moved quickly. It 
fixed a deadline date upon which a 
brand new currency, with a new 
name, was to be issued. Prices were 
posted on every piece of consumer 
goods. Wages and salaries were rig- 
idly fixed. Most important, special 
laws were promulgated that stopped 
bartering. Trading of all kinds could 
now be done only in exchange for 
the new currency. No break-through 
of prices and wages would be toler 
ated from labor, industry, or the re 
tailer. Under the new laws, punish 
ment was certain, prompt and severe. 

Gradually the dust cleared. But 
when things had settled down, the 
individual found he was no longef 
a free man. He was completely 
regimented and in the iron gp 
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of the state. For every 400 octil- 
lion pengo (400,000,000,000,000,- 
000,000,000,000,000) he owned, he 
was given one shiny new forint. Ob- 
viously, all his savings were gone. The 
only thing left was the chance to work 
under the new conditions dictated by 
the Communist Party which had in 
the process come into power although 
it was a minority in the government. 

The fellow with the apartments and 
rental property was really stuck. Un- 
der the stabilization, the politicians 
took it out on him. He was considered 


a plutocrat and able to stand it. Rents 
were fixed at far less than the cost 
of upkeep on the buildings. The 
buildings lost money fast, and to bor- 
row money to pay the capital levy was 
a foolhardy proposition. So the gov- 
ernment became the owner of tre- 
mendous amounts of real _ estate 
through tax foreclosure. Industry, in 
particular, found it hard to borrow 
money for a capital levy, loaded down 
as it was with debts contracted to 
get capital to start up again. Hungary 
had really been through the wringer. 


HOT OR COLD WAR, HERE IS THE OUTLOOK 


ALREADY WE HAVE a modified form 
of war economy. 

What is ahead? 

For the next six months there is no 
need for this country to fear all-out 
war with Russia. Stalin doesn’t want 
it now and he is sure we will respect 
the Russian winter. 

That gives us at least half a year 
before the inevitable show-down. 
Meanwhile, we will have to deal with 
a series of Koreas. That’s the idea. 
The Russian strategy is perfectly 
plain. It is a matter of compelling us 
to dilute our power by overextending 
ourselves in the Pacific—areas of Rus- 
sian choosing. 

Among the 
ahead are: 

1. Increasingly tight labor supply. 

2. Ten to twenty per cent increase 
in prices (inflation) before the war 
economy crystalizes. 

3. Little or no rationing this side 
of all-out war. 

4. Tighter credit controls—as fast 
and to the degree the courage of the 
authorities will allow. 

5. Higher taxes. for the individual 
(same qualifications as above). 

6. Short of all-out war, few direct 
controls over pricing, channelling of 
materials. 

7. Progressively lower standard of 
living for the civilian. 

In my opinion, these are among the 
inevitables. 

Of a different nature is the price 
control law passed by Congress at the 
last session. It was a hybrid thing 
born of the fact that President Tru- 
man was asking for no control over 
Prices and Bernard Baruch’s insist- 
ence before a Senate committee that 
over-all controls were the only pos- 
sible salvation of the national econ- 
omy. 

Baruch convinced Congress that 
something had to be done about con- 
trolling prices. But the result was a 


oo — 


things immediately 


completely unworkable law. Not only 
that, it has stimulated inflation. 

There are two main reasons why 
the present law can’t deal with the 
problems ahead. First, it is ambigu- 
ous and gives no real authority to a 
price administrator. It is a maze of 
do this or that under varying condi- 
tions. It would take a lot of time just 
to tell how ill-conceived are these 
various provisions. 

It’s simply a case of a lot of ama- 
teurs trying to put together in a short 
time rules and regulations for one of 
the most difficult economic controls. 

And then there is the matter of the 
base period. The present law says that 
any roll-back in prices shall be made 
with reference to a base period of 
May 24 to June 24—the last month 
before the idiot puppets in North 
Korea attacked our friends in the 
south. 

The point is that under this law a 
manufacturer can look forward to hav- 
ing his selling prices frozen as of that 
time. But there is an obvious out. 

If wages go up, how can you freeze 
the sale price? Of course you can’t. 
So industry has been uncommonly re- 
ceptive to appeals to raise wages. 
When it comes to the test and a price 
ceiling is to be set, necessarily any 
future administrator must take into 
account an increase in wages. 

Since the law was passed, wage in- 
creases have been granted all around 
the board with no argument. It works 
this way. Your prices were this or 
that in the base period. Meanwhile, 
labor costs have gone up. 

I'd like to see the price admin- 
istrator who would order a reduction 
in wages to fit a price scale to a base 
period. And once the manufacturer 
is freed from the strait-jacket of a 
base period, he is in a position to 
argue for a price reflecting other cost 
increases, if any. 

In my opinion the present law is so 


The thing that impressed me most 
was the speed of this castastrophe. 
Once the inflationary cycle had gained 
enough momentum, it was almost im- 
possible to stop. Faster and faster 
plunged the value of money, dragging 
everyone in the country down with it. 
With those hectic months in mind, I 
can think of only one answer when 
someone asks me what to do about in- 
flation. That is: “Avoid it.” It cannot 
be stopped once it takes hold; only 
prevention will save an economy from 
inflation. 





DR. JULIUS HIRSCH was chief con- 
sultant for UPA during War II. After 
War I he was secretary for economics 
in the Weimar Republic, and headed 
the German price control board. He is 
now an economic consultant. 


bad and the circumstances so urgent 
that further legislation in this field 
will certainly come out of this session 
of Congress. A new law simply must 
be written, giving much greater free- 
dom to the future price administrator 
to employ any and all types of con- 
trols to keep prices in line. One fea- 
ture of the new law will be a new 
base period, probably January or Feb- 
ruary of next year. 

Red China’s entry into the war has 
stepped up the time-table. By now it 
must be evident to everybody that we 
have no choice. Rearming on the 
scale required will inevitably call for 
priorities and allocations of strategic 
materials. And all experience has 
shown that this means drastic distor- 
tion of prices, unless they are con- 
trolled. 

It is important to use indirect con- 
trols to the limit in the early stages of 
rearming. Inflation is the main peril. 
The way to combat that is to rational- 
ize the relationship between consumer 
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INFLATION (CONT.) |. 


purchasing power and available goods. 
This means, on the one hand, high 
withholding taxes for the individual 
and much more drastic credit restric- 
tions than we now have. On the other, 
production should be stepped up: this 
last by a longer work week (perhaps 
44-48 hours) in view of the present 
labor shortage. 

What we need most is to convince 
the public that we really mean to al- 
low the dollar to retain its own self- 
respect. 

Too many Americans have lost con- 
fidence in their own currency. Just 
one indication of this is the fact that 
in the last six months more United 
States savings bonds were cashed than 
were sold. 

The panic buying which followed 
outbreak of the Korean war was not 
so much a fear of scarcities as it was 
of higher prices. The public simply 
doesn’t have confidence in the ability 
or the determination of the govern- 
ment to keep prices in line in a real 
emergency. 

Between 1940 and 1950 I lost 42¢ 
in purchasing power out of every dol- 
lar I had saved for a rainy day in 
bonds or cash or life insurance. That 
.is the statistical basis of the consumer 
and investor outlook, whether it is 


conscious or unconscious. The sequel 
is this: 

In the few months of the Korean 
war my dollar dwindled still more. To 
me, it looks like a permanent thing. 
What Id like to know is how much 
will my dollar shrink between 1950 
and 1960? 

At this stage of a cold war pro- 
gressively becoming warmer if not 
radioactive, over-all controls of prices 
and commodities such as are advo- 
cated by Bernard Baruch are politi- 
cally not feasible. 

That means that the only hope for 
the present to stem inflation is the in- 
direct controls of diking up purchas- 
ing power and increasing production 
—with the emphasis on production of 
civilian goods. Everything needed for 
military or defense purposes will be 
had anyhow, and the inflationary pres- 
sure there is simply the amount of free 
cash it puts in the hands of you and 
me and the other fellow. 

Quite naturally this business of ex- 
cess purchasing power ties in with 
the subject of rationing. But I think 
we have little to worry about in this 
connection just now. Rationing is nec- 
essary only when shortages develop. 

I can see no likelihood of shortages, 
except for the artificially created de- 
mand for so-called strategic materials. 
Rubber, copper, aluminum are among 


the critical materials needed for re- 
arming. Perhaps I shouldn’t have said 
artificial demand. All I meant by that 
was that we have plenty even of 
these, if we weren't up against the 
stern necessity of preparing for an- 
other possible global conflict. 

We have enough and more than 
enough of most foods. The same is 
true in other basic commodities. Short- 
ages of raw materials won't plague 
us as at the start of War II. 

So I am convinced there will be no 
rationing on a large scale short of all- 
out war. Quite possibly a few items 
will be rationed before. Automobile 
tires will be one of the first, as was 
the case last time. 

In the event World War III be- 
comes a horrible reality, even rich 
America will be unable to afford both 
guns and butter, as in the last war. 

Civilian consumption per capita ac- 
tually increased by some 15 per cent 
while we were disposing of Hitler and 
his gang. The best we can hope for 
is a 12 to 16 per cent shrinkage—if 
and when it happens again. 

“About the only thing of which we 
can be certain is that for a long time 
to come every American will have to 
adjust himself to a war economy. The 
economics of preparedness aye not 
nearly as tough as the horrors which 
would be unleashed by open conflict. 


HOW TO HEAD OFF INFLATION 


AN UNSOUND monetary system, like a 
global dispersal of American troops, 
would be an outright boost to Stalin’s 
war effort. Stalin’s strategy is to de- 
stroy the American system of enlight- 
ened capitalism by forcing us to ex- 
pend tremendous amounts for military 
operations over the years. He is 
convinced that we will pay for our 
armaments through deficit financing, 
thereby debauching our currency and 
bleeding ourselves white. 

But deficit spending would be add- 
ing fuel to the fire of inflation. Under 
such a policy the value of the dollar 
conceivably could shrink, over a pe- 
riod of ten years or so, from 59 cents 
(approximate 1950 value) to 39 cents 
or 29 cents or less. Unless the U.S. 
wants to fall to the Communists, the 
battle against inflation must be fought 
immediately. 

This is my 10-point program to de- 
feat Stalin’s plan of forcing America 
to ruin its economy: 

1. Curtail every non-essential Gov- 
ernment expenditure and subsidy. 

2. Eliminate all non-essential em- 
ployees on the Federal payroll. 

8. Levy enough war taxes to pay 


for the cost of the war as we go along. 

4. Utilize the powers of the Fed- 
eral Reserve System to fight inflation 
insofar as those powers are capable of 
helping. 


LEWIS BROWN is Board Chairman 
of Johns-Manville. 





5. Avoid deficit financing as though 
it were the plague. 

6. Use selective controls while 
avoiding as far as possible the adop- 
tion of wholesale controls. 

7. Retain a free market. 

8. Maintain the value of the dollar 
by preventing inflation. 

9. Preserve, in terms of future pur- 
chasing power, the insurance policies, 
savings and bonds of the American 
citizen. 

10. Encourage the sale of war 
bonds by instilling confidence in the 
people, by letting them know that the 
purchasing power of their bonds will 
not be lessened by inflation. 

What we are confronted with now 
is partial mobilization. I do not be- 
lieve that Russia is going to bring on 
World War III in the near future. If 
we have to live with partial war for 
10 years, we ought to avoid as many 
direct controls as possible. In World 
War II, we raised one-half of the cost 
of war in taxes. If the present war ef- 
fort is only half as great, we ought 
to be able to raise enough in taxes to 
pay as we go and hence avoid deficit 
financing. 
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SPACEMAKERS 


THE BATTLE cRY in offices today is 
space, space, and more space. Decep- 
tively “crowded” office conditions are 
bringing many a company to the brink 
of hiring or constructing extra space. 
Says the Office Planning Division of 
the Shaw-Walker Co. (office equip- 
ment): expensive expansion is often un- 
necessary. 

With space renting from $1.50 to $8 
a square foot, Shaw-Walker’s experts 
insist that every effort should be made 
to use areas on hand efficiently. They 
cite a Pittsburgh client who was about 
to construct an $87,000 office addition 
to house overflow workers and equip- 
ment. After S-W did their analyzing, he 
abandoned his $87,000 program and 
went all the way with the S-W plan- 
ners—and ended up with an extra few 
hundred square feet for “future expan- 
sion. 

R. K. Gad, Jr., manager of the Office 
Planning Division, believes the archi- 
tect’s yen for symmetry has much to 
do with office-space inefficiency. An of- 
fice 17 feet by 30 feet, for instance, 
will accommodate only ten 60” desks. 
But add six inches to the width (mak- 
ing it 176”), and the room will com- 
fortably handle 15 desks, with one 
30-in-wide aisle! Again, badly located 
connecting doors frequently determine 
room layouts, while thoughtlessly 
erected partitions can do much to break 
up an otherwise homogeneous office 
unit. Pet peeve of the S-W planners: 
double corridors. Here a partition is 
erected between a corridor off which 
private offices open, and an “outside” 
hall. There’s little reason why the en- 
trances to these offices should not be 
made directly from the outside hall— 
giving the occupants additional space 
for desks, files, or secretary. 

One establishment’s reason for not 
extending the offices to absorb the ex- 
cess corridor was that it would cost 
$6 extra for carpeting per office. Gad 
pointed out that the company was pay- 
ing $27 per year for this same space— 
otherwise unoccupied and useless. 

Large, space-devouring corner of- 
fices, desks butted face to face (saving 
no space and lowering efficiency), pri- 
vate conference rooms,  visitor-fre- 
quented offices, an overnight trip from 
the reception desk, are setups that 
waste time, motion, and space. One 
company was unwittingly paying $80 
a day in lost time because the ladies’ 
Washroom was strategically located in 
the furthest extremity of an office wing. 
_ In the shop, wasted time and motion 
is strictly taboo. Let a machinist walk 
an unnecessary 50 feet for materials, 
and a dozen methods experts make a 
mad dash for their planning boards. 
But in the office—where every motion 
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is drugged with profitless overhead— 
workers are permitted more expression 
of movement than a ballerina. 

Even if chained to their desks, the 
average clerk performs many a futile 
entrechat juggling outmoded forms and 
office procedures. Offices, in short, are 
rarely planned efficiently for maximum 
production. Shaw-Walker experts have 
found that as high as 90% of an office 
staff may not know what they are do- 
ing, why they're doing it, or whether 
their job is necessary at all. 

When this nightmare of choreo- 
graphic inefficiency finally forces itself 


upon the consciousness of top brass, 
steps are taken to remedy the situation. 
Usually, however, someone within the 
organization is given the task of re 
planning, and—more often than not—is 
seldom given a completely. free hand. 
Petty jealousies, likes and dislikes, and 
ingrained bad habits force the planner 
to come up with procedural and layout 
suggestions that look remarkably like 
those that were scuttled. Unfortunately, 
the part-time planner is anxious—or 
forced—to please everybody. 

For its own good, the company—in 
these cases—is badly in need of a pro- 
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STORY WITHOUT WORDS 
THESE TWO PICTURES summarize what's happening in the auto business, 
bellwether of the nation’s civilian economy. Henry Ford II is bringing out 
his new Mercury (above) at no increase over 1950 prices. Jack Black, of 
Van Nuys, Calif., (below) has put up a sign typifying his plight and that 
of other car dealers under new credit regulations (1/3 down, balance in 
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S-W FINDS SPACE: Phillip Morris’ new New York office 


fessional “whipping boy.” One whose 
abilities demand respect, who inde- 
pendently stands up for his recommen- 
dations, who is untainted with too in- 
timate a knowledge of the staff's likes, 
dislikes and idiosyncrasies. Shaw- 
Walker's Office Planning Division likes 
to think it makes a particularly effective 
whipping boy. It doesn’t mind the lash- 
ings a bit. 

Shaw-Walker will tackle any job 
from a one-man establishment (which 
they've done) to a 2,200-man office 
—which is now in the works and 
estimated to save a big oil com- 
pany $75,000 in rental space alone 
within the next ten years. At the rate of 
$100 per man per day (if the job is on 
a per diem basis), S-W experts guar- 
antee a client the return of his money 
in stepped-up efficiency within nine 
months. 

What’s more, says vice-president F. 
deP. Townsend, in charge of Shaw- 
Walker promotion, training, and office 
planning, the division’s staff will thrust 
not a single piece of Shaw-Walker 
equipment on a client, unless asked to 
do so. He stoutly insists that the office 
planning group will enthusiastically re- 
plan equipment of a pre-Spanish War 





“FACTS” FINDS FACTS: Pierre Marquis (fourth from left) and fellow-bookworms This was two weeks 


vintage with the same gusto they throw 
into an all S-W job. Their purity of pur- 
pose even extends to recommending 
competitive equipment—although they 
understandably choke up a bit when 
doing so. 

Like any housecleaning job, office 
streamlining requires constant vigilance. 
No sooner is the initial job done than 
amateur planners—or the press of every- 
day business—mess it up. Files, desks, 
and personnel are surreptitiously moved 
around; unnecessary additional copies 
of meticulously streamlined forms are 
demanded —or the form itself is 
changed. 

In a word, things go to pot. To pre- 
vent this decay, Shaw-Walker Office 
Planning Division frequently hires itself 
out on a retainer basis to make sure 
that little office wheels don’t jam the 
big office wheel of efficiency. 


FACTS 


INFORMATION is a commodity; research 
takes time (often lots of it); to over- 
busy executives, time is a valuable 
asset. So says Pierre Marquis and his 
bustling staff of researchers at newly- 
created Facts, Inc. Copied from a 
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similar Paris service called S’il Vous 
Plait, “Facts” grew out of the growing 
business volume of parent company, 
Facts on Dial. 

The new “Facts” offers answers, on 
“any conceivable topic,” to an unlim- 
ited number of questions. Service is 
by yearly subscription—only limit is on 
research time devoted to each answer. 
For $120, present 535 subscribers can 
get answers taking up to one hour of 
organization’s time. For $600, unlimited 
studies up to five hours each will be 
undertaken. At $1,200 a year, each 
question is entitled to ten hours for 
fact-finding. 

Marquis feels that at least 20,000 
business firms in New York City could 
save a minimum of $500 per year by 
subscribing to “Facts.” Present service 
handles 500 to 1,000 questions a day; 
does a quarter-million-dollar business, 
Twenty-eight-year-old Marquis expects 
to double the load in 1951—be grossing 
a cool million in 1952. 

“Concentrated” research (fact-finders 
are experts; know where to look for 
elusive data) makes the difference. 
With a basic home library of 15,000 
volumes, “Facts” employs 22 roving 
and fieid researchers (most are multi- 
lingual), strategically located at the 
New York Public Library, Library of 
Congress, Wall Street, etc. With such 
names as John Asch (son. of writer” 
Sholem Asch) on the staff, “Facts” has 
sold its services to Tom Finletter’s 
Office (Secretary of the Air Force). 

Coming up with the details on such 
obscure queries as: (1) Who is Chair- 
man of the U.S. Tariff Commission? 
(2) How many meat and seafood mar- 
kets are there in Worcester County, 
Mass.? (3) Name 20 new drugs devel- 
oped in the past ten years, and (4) 
How many votes were cast for Cleve- 
land in Jackson County, Fla., in 1884?, 
“Facts” has also delivered a 16-page 
history of radiators in less than two 
hours. Working against the clock, Mar- 
quis and company once wrote a two 
hour after-dinner speech by telephone 
dictation to a client in Chicago. 

In President Marquis’ memory only 
once was the entire staff stopped cold. 
The enigmatic question (still unan- 
swered): “Who owns the largest collec- 
tion of sun glasses in the U. S.?” 


BIG LITTLE LION 


THe SPANIsH conquistadores squal- 
dered lives, years and money in a vail 
search for El Dorado, the fabulous 
land of riches. It remained for an & 
stenographer from Illinois named True 
man Million Martin to find it. Then 94 
years of age, Martin arrived in 

Dorado, Arkansas, headquarters of the 
Lion Oil Co., in mid-January, 1929. 
er Col. T. H. 
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Barton had become president of the 
snug little unit. No tyro in the business, 
Martin came to Lion with seven years’ 
background in oil, joined the company 
as vice-president and director. 

1929 also marked the integration of 
Lion: in that year it entered the station 
marketing phase. Under the deft touch 
of Barton, and later Martin, who suc- 
ceeded to the presidency in 1947, Lion 
prospered modestly along traditional 
lines. Never a major unit, in recent 
years it was included among the 30 
leading oil companies by security anal- 
ysts, boasted $75 million in assets and 
netted $9 million in 1949. 

But Lion’s entire outlook was changed 
when it made its competitive entry in 
the chemical industry. This came via 
the lease of a government ordnance 
plant in 1946, and its outright purchase 
in 1948. Lion’s entry into the promising 
field of petrochemicals was no accident. 

The climate of Arkansas seems to do 
things to people and institutions. The 
people at Lion were no exception. 
With typical booster zeal, they had 
been looking for a new and permanent 
industry to develop the Southwest's 
latent potential. At the war's start, 
Lion’s researchers and engineers came 
up with a plan for an ammonia and 
nitrogen plant that could make ma- 
terials for explosives during the war, 
and that could be converted in peace- 
time to producing badly needed fer- 
tilizer 




















Result of this group dream was the 
Ozark Ordnance Works. Completed in 
1943, it was Lion operated for the 
government until the war’s end. Lion 
leased the plant in 1946, purchased 
it outright in 1948, by which time its 
chemical division was contributing 22% 
to the company’s gross revenues of $66 
million. 

In the war period, the Ozark works 
was a leader among all such govern- 
ment-owned plants, both in volume 
and economy of operation. The process 
by which ammonia is now manufac- 
tured there is recognized as one of the 
outstanding accomplishments of mod- 
em chemistry. The only raw material 
brought to the plant is natural gas. 
Other materials required are air and 
deep-well water. 

Its meaning for the Southwest is of 
great importance. Ammonium nitrate is 
a economical source of nitrogen for 
‘crops. Economies gained from this 
high-nitrogen-content fertilizer have so 
impressed farmers that those who never 
before used this type of fertilizer have 
tapidly increased the normal consump- 
tion, In certain areas nitrogen is the 
Primary plant food. 

States which already stand among 
the highest in fertilizer consumption 
‘epresent a large portion of the normal 
marketing territory of this ammonia 
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LABOR RELATIONS 





by LAWRENCE STESSIN 


Nickel swallowers 


THAT VERSATILE vending machine 
which literally dispenses everything 
from soup to nuts is here to stay on 
the office and factory floor. And with 
the installation of these mechanical 
nickel swallowers to whet employees’ 
thirst and hunger, small but irritat- 
ing problems come to the fore. A 
ForBEs survey reveals some interest- 
ing problems and practices: 

1. The Safety Angle: Most com- 
panies contacted feel 
vending machines create 
an accident (and some- 
times health) hazard. For 
example: 

Hot coffee dripped over 
the cups and burned the 
hands of employees wait- 
ing for their java. Coke 
machines attached to wa- 
ter systems caused carbon 
dioxide to seep into regular drinkin 
channels. Crowding around the 
vending machines clogged the aisles. 
Liquids spilt on the floor made for 
slippery surfaces—an obvious acci- 
dent breeder. 

Remedies: 

Appoint one employee (mainte- 
nance man, personnel worker, guard, 
office clerk) to report to you any 
and all vending machine troubles. 
He might make a daily tour of the 
machines to spot obvious problems. 
This will enable you to alert the 
vending machine mechanic on de- 
fects as they develop, help you plan 
an effective program for eliminating 
abuses. 

On liquids, make sure that the 
valve is so controlled that the cup 
does not fill too close to the top. 
Employees may kick at the “por- 
tions” but you can explain the lesser 
amount by a notice stressing the 
safety angles. 

Have the mechanic put gravity 
doors on all liquid dispensing ma- 
chines—this will prevent the stuff 
from over-spilling on the floors in 
case there is a drip or a leak. 

Check into the possibility of in- 
stalling special valves on the coke 
machine so that it will be indepen- 


dent of the water system and reduce . 


danger of carbon dioxide. 

Be sure you have enough con- 
tainers to hold used cups, papers, 
and bottles. If employees seem to 





ignore the receptacles, use some 
punch and drama in your approach; 
(a) paint the cans a bright color, 
(b) get up an interesting poster di- 
recting attention to the receptacles, 
(c) use your house organ, (d) give 
a “booby” prize to the department 
that perennially litters the floor. 

2. Limits on the Use of the Ma- 
chines: Ford Instrument permits un- 
limited use of most vending ma- 
chines by employees—but 
coffee dispensers only at 
rest and lunch periods. 

Triplett Electrical In- 
strument, however, has 
this policy: “Vending ma- 
chines are to be used dur- 
ing the rest period only, 
or before or after work— 
never during working 
hours.” 

Coleman Co. tells its workers that 
the vending machines are for mid- 
morning and mid-afternoon snacks, 
and implies that purchases should 
be confined to these two periods. 

8. Location of Machines: Liberty 
Mutual has placed all its machines 
near the freight elevators where 
there is plenty of room. Also it’s out 
of the “visitors’ areas” so that out- 
siders do not see any messy strewn 
cups or congregating employees. 

Scott Paper Co. has vending ma- 
chines close to bulletin board. The 
added advantage is that while em- 
ployees are drinking their cokes or 
coffee or nibbling chocolate bars, 
they will read the notices. 

4. What Happens to the Money: 
Ford Motor Co. uses the profits to 
set up a scholarship fund for work- 
ers’ children. Fund is named after 
long-service foreman. 

Some companies have yielded to 
labor pressure and allowed the union 
to take over the operation and con- 
trol—and the profits—of the vending 
machines. Sometimes funds were not 
strictly accounted for. 

In addition, unions will seldom co- 
operate wholeheartedly in limiting 
use of the machines since any limita- 
tions at all generally mean a cut in 
the “take.” Experience seems to in- 
dicate that it’s wise to steer clear of 
turning exclusive control of the coin 
collectors over to a labor organiza- 
tion. 
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TRUEMAN MILLION MARTIN: 
the biggest asset is people 


plant. The result has been a steady 
expansion of this phase of Lion’s busi- 
ness. Other chemical items have also 
been added: asphalt specialties, pro- 
tective coatings, rust preventives for 
automobile and railway car manufac- 
turers. 

Under Martin’s guidance Lion has 
become a thoroughly integrated unit, 
producing at capacity 16,800 barrels of 
crude oil daily. It owns a 281-mile 
crude oil pipeline, and another 64 miles 
of line for the transportation of natural 
gas to its refining, natural gasoline and 
chemical plants in Arkansas. Its plants 
are located in the heart of the oil and 
gas belt of South Arkansas and North 
Louisiana. It also owns a part of Project 
Five Pipe Line, a common carrier prod- 
ucts line giving low cost access to the 
Mississippi River barge system. 

This combination of factors makes 
Lion one of the outstanding growth 
companies in the rapidly expanding 
Southwest. 

Last year Lion’s chemical division 
provided between 40% and 50% of its 
$9 million net profit. Therefore, even 
should crude and refined oil markets 
be depressed, demand and prices for 
chemicals and fertilizer materials would 
be unaffected, since their markets are 
unrelated to petroleum markets. 

Martin’s interests are wider than 
mere technical development, however. 
“My approach,” he says, “to manage- 
ment is that our most important asset 
is neither our oil reserves, nor our mod- 
ern manufacturing facilities. . . . 

“It is the personnel which has so 
successfully looked after the company’s 
operations. We can acquire all the 
necessary funds for important expan- 
sion when we prove our ability to pro- 
vide manpower competent to operate 
these new facilities.” 

Lion has always followed the most 


enlightened labor practices. Significant 
is the fact that workers in the produc- 
tion and pipeline departments are not 
members of any unions, having voted 
against them each time. And during 
the years when strikes were prevalent, 
only one work stoppage (one week) 
has occurred in Lion’s operations. Most 
of Lion’s officers have risen to executive 
positions from the ranks. 

Martin sums up his experience in a 
sentence: “The greatest problem of in- 
dustrial management has been, and al- 
ways will be, to find and hold good 


”> 
men. 


DU PONT SPEAKING 


BEcAUsE A Frenchman blew his top 
over high prices in 1800, E. I. du Pont 
de Nemours & Co., now the biggest 
chemical company in the world, came 
to life. 

On a snappy autumn morning, two 
men, Irénée du Pont and an army col- 
onel, roamed the shrub-blanketed hills 
near the small community of Wilming- 
ton hunting pheasants. The countryside 
was laden with wildlife, and by noon 
they had exhausted their powder. Not 
wanting to end their sport with the 
birds still flying mockingly close, the 
two entered a country store to replen- 
ish their supply. But the high price 
and poor quality of the powder sent 
the young Frenchman into a rage that 
would have made any Bourbon proud. 
The embarrassed colonel tried to calm 
him by noting that the transaction was 
customary, that no American powder 
equalled French or English brands, and 
that, if he wanted high quality, he 
would have to import it from England. 
For a Frenchman who had been in the 
country barely a year and whose native 
land was constantly warring with Eng- 
land, this was too much. He would 
start a gunpowder mill himself, he de- 
clared, bringing French techniques, 
quality, and prices to America. 

Beginning with a $30,000 capitaliza- 
tion, the company has grown in 148 
years to a corporation with $2 billion in 
assets and over $1 billion annually in 
sales and operating revenues. It is a 
titan with 81 plants in 25 states em- 
ploying 76,000 persons and producing 
some 5,000 chemical products (of 
which only 12% are finished items). 
Though basically decentralized, the cor- 
poration, which makes everything from 
cellophane to hydrogen bombs, gets its 
sinews constantly flexed by an Execu- 


. tive Committee, a Finance Committee, 


a Committee on Audit, and a Bonus and 
Salary Committee, all of whom are 
elected from the Board of Directors. 
Du Pont is the Achilles of big busi- 
ness. Like the hero of Homer’s Iliad, 
who came to be the ideal of Greek 
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PRODUCTION DEPARTMENT: 
its workers voted against unions 


manhood, it is (the Fair Deal philos. 
ophy notwithstanding) the envy of 
every entrepreneur whether he runs a 
successful haberdashery or a downtrod- 
den cigar store. It too has foot trouble; 
because it is big, it is under continual 
attack by trustbusters. Busiest in this 
occupation is Emanuel Celler, chairman 
of the Judiciary Committee of the 
House of Representatives. Assuming the 
role of Paris, Congressman Cellar has 
for some time been trying to shoot a 
fatal arrow into Du Pont’s heel. But 
the Democrat Representative from New 
York needs archery lessons. At a spe 
cial subcommittee’s study of monopoly 
power in November, 1949, he found 
the heel well protected by the keen, 
young president of Du Pont, Crawford 
H. Greenewalt, who not only pointed 


out that Du Pont has such stalwart § 


competitors as Dow, Union Carbide. 
and Monsanto, but that his company 
is as essential to small business as they 
are to it. 

Government attacks and confused 
policies are old hat to Du Pont. Thoug) 
the government is attempting in three 
different anti-trust suits to break up the 
company, it assigned Du Pont in Av 
gust of 1950 to build and operate plants 
for the production of Hydrogen bombs. 
The government will pay all costs, 
Du Pont will receive $1 as total fee 
Any patents growing out of this projec! 
will be turned over to Washington afte 
the assignment’s completion. 

Greenewalt noted that the time 
wasted by his management fighting the 
three cases (the Cellophane, Gener! 
Motors, and Imperial Chemical Indus 
tries, Ltd., suits) curtailed its efforts 
directing Du Pont’s war production 
commercial enterprises. “The govel 
ment,” he explained, “asked us to build 
and operate hydrogen bomb plants be 
cause it knew we were big enough 
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had sufficient resources to do it. On the 
other hand, it is attacking us for our 
bigness without saying as much.” 

The Justice Department adamantly 
denies any prosecution of bigness per 
se, but its spokesmen have a hard time 
getting together. Herbert A. Bergson, 
Assistant Attorney General, stated that 
the Justice Department was only in- 
terested in attacking violators of the 
anti-trust laws and not bigness itself. 
However, an official press release from 
his department announced, “In com- 
menting on the suit (the GM case) the 
Attorney General (Tom Clark) said: 
‘This case is directed to the breaking 
up of the largest single concentration 
of industrial power in the United 
States.’ ” 

Although successful prosecution of 
the anti-trust cases now pending would 
have relatively little effect upon the 
size of the company, Greenewalt fears 
that enough of these small suits would 
achieve the same results as a major all- 
out attack. He is therefore bringing Du 
Pont’s case direct to the public, through 
his own management, and through his 
red-hot public relations department. He 
wants to dispel the propaganda vomited 
by the trustbusters. Fundamentally, he 
believes that as long as a company acts 
in the interest of the public and is com- 
petitive, regardless of size, it advances 
the economy of the country. Contend- 
ing that big business is essential, he re- 
cently stated before a House Commit- 
tee, “The great majority of small com- 
panies find their most profitable field in 
the hundreds and thousands of business 
opportunities which open up as a re- 
sult of, or in connection with, larger 
scale manufacturing.” 

As inheriter of a tradition as large 
as his company’s assets, Greenewalt, 
who assumed the presidency in 1948, 
wants the American people to under- 
stand that the Du Pont .Co. is no ex- 
ploiter of the masses and that the Du 
Ponts are not saber-toothed money- 
mongers. 


The family, as any Du Pont em- 


ployee is happy to point out, produced 
a general, an admiral, a senator, and a 
Congressional Medal of Honor winner, 
among other things. The company has 
provided explosives for the government 
during four wars, but, more important, 
developed commercial blasting powders 
and an improved version of Nobel’s dy- 
namite, which were essential for the 
tailroad building, land clearing, and 
road construction needed to develop 
the West. The Panama Canal is another 
structure which could not have been 
built without Du Pont explosives. 

It has also developed and invented 
thousands of chemical products like 
nylon, rayon, lucite, cellophane, cam- 
Phor, titanium, polythene, orlon, and 
neoprene. Over the years, it has spent 
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$43 million in dye research (all of 
which was spent before a dollar of 
profit accrued), more than $30 million 
in the development and improvement 
of rayon, and “millions” for nylon. It 
was Du Pont’s research that broke I. G. 
Farben’s stranglehold on America be- 
cause of the latter’s dependence on the 
German chemical industry for dye-stuffs 
and coal-tar derivatives. It has similarly 
championed and pioneered in industrial 
safety methods and employee relations, 
having one of the most enlightened 
pension, accident, insurance, and health 
programs in the US. 

Greenewalt cites Du Pont Co. as “an 
instance in which concentration—a pool- 
ing of talents and financial resources— 
has produced significant and far-reach- 
ing results.” He believes it false reason- 
ing “to deplore the fact that a small 
company cannot gather unto itself the 
capital necessary to produce a nylon or 
a cellophane; if it could, it would no 
longer be a small company.” He ex- 
plained that the stakes were much too 
high for small concerns to accept the 
gambles required to develop a rayon. 
Instead, he claimed, “The best oppor- 
tunity for small business lies in the 
horizons opened for them by the basic 
new developments offered by large 
business—the nylons, the cellophanes, 
etc. Here they can and have prospered; 
here are opportunities by thousands and 
hundred thousands.” 
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Noting that none of these opportuni- 
ties would exist without big businesses, 
ke thinks it regrettable that anti-trust 
laws were perversely interpreted to 
make bigness per se an evil. Instead, he 
believes, as long as competitive giant 
corporations can enhance the economy, 
they should be fostered. “Now, if a 
business grows inefficient by virtue of 
its size,” he remarked, “only one of two 
things can occur: either the quality and 
price of its goods are so poor that it 
will lose trade, and therefore shrink by 
that natural process; or assuming that 
quality and price are maintained, its 
profits will shrink to such an extent 
that growth cannot continue, and it will 
shrink by a process of internal attri- 
tion.” 

While acknowledging the need for 
the anti-trust laws, Greenewalt believes 
that they should be clarified so that 
business can tell what is illegal before 
it commits actions later to be deemed 
contrary to the provisions of the Clay- 
ton and Sherman Acts. 

However, he says, the public can 
better decide when business does not 
act in the best interests of the nation 
since, “in the last analysis, the customer 
is far more alert, far more rapid, and 
far more just than Congress can pos- 
sibly be. Why? The aggregate customer 
knows a lot more about the individual 
situation because it hurts his pocket- 


book.” 
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NEW IDEAS 





What a Mouse! 


A new tractor, “Mighty Mouse,” pic- 


tured below, is especially designed to 
tackle tough jobs that larger tractors 
would find impossible. It cuts, shreds, 
and spreads scrubs evenly over the 
ground, forming a mulch which retains 
moisture. Its hinged knives, whirling 





with centrifugal force from a center 
shaft, have a long cutting life—even in 
rock- and rubbish-strewn areas. The 
mower continues to cut after the knives 
become dull, sharpening not being ab- 
solutely necessary. Four feet wide, the 
“Mouse” is powered by a 5 h.p. motor, 
can also be used for bull-dozing, grad- 
ing, and general hauling. (Mead Spe- 














INVEST IN 
SOFT WATER 


Soft water service for homes is as 
practical as any utility, and equally 
sound as an investment. Invest in 
a Filter-Soft franchise, or back « 
qualified local man, as many busi- 
ness men are doing, an 
your investment grow. Terri- 
tories open in “hard water” 
areas all over the United 
States for 
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cialties Co., Dept. HKP-3, 4114 No. 
Knox Ave., Chicago 41, Ill.) 


Planning Kit 


Floor plans can now be made to scale 
with a new portable kit which photo- 
graphs the final result. Layouts are 
drawn on a special transparent graph 
paper, plastic blocks representing furni- 
ture and equipment are then arranged 
on the plan, and the layout is photo- 
graphed right in the kit’s carrying case. 
No dark room is required, and the de- 
veloping is done instantly. Adaptable 
as a selling aid for furniture, machinery, 
equipment and space rentals, the set 
can also be used by small stores as a 
visual inventory and stock control 
record. (Gross Engineering Co., Inc., 
Three Rivers, Mich.) 


Dagwood Sandwich 


A three-decker paint has been de- 
veloped which combats corrosion in 
true club sandwich style. The “sand- 
wich” is a new painting system that 
should appreciably lower the nation’s 
$3 billion corrosion Lill. The first coat 
is a special primer that seals the sur- 
face from contact with air; the second 
is a pigment of mica flakes, which wards 
off attacks of moisture and oxygen; and 
the third layer is a finish which blocks 
ultraviolet light from the sun. The paint 
is resistant to fog, salt water, freezing 
and boiling temperatures, acids and 
alkalis. (Westinghouse Electric Corp., 
Sharon, Pa.) 


Automatic Pilot 


The operating cost of a burning pilot 
in gas ranges is eliminated by a new 
burner-ignition system called the “Cool- 
ite.” Turning the top burner valve 
closes an electric circuit, causes a small 
coil to glow. This ignites a pilot, which 
in turn lights the burner. Once the pilot 
is ignited, the electric circuit is broken, 
allowing the coil to cool and thereby 
prolonging its life. Heating of coil, igni- 
tion of pilot and burner are almost in- 
stantaneous, and no money or fuel is 
lost while the range is not operating. 
(The Tappan Stove Co., 250 Wayne 
St., Mansfield, Ohio.) 


Wet Christmas 


Next best thing to growing your 
Xmas tree in the living room is to get 
the new “Forest Fresh” Christmas tree 
stand. It helps keep the tree green, 
moist, and non-shedding for weeks. 
Made to hold seven quarts of water, it 
can support and give life to a nine-foot 
tree practically to Easter. Prepared in 
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green, red, blue, and silver, the stand 
is 13% inches in diameter and tough to 
tip. Besides being leakproof and long- 
lasting, the tree can be positioned with- 
out nails, screws or tools. Since mois- 
ture is retained in the tree, the stand 
has the added feature of reducing the 
fire hazard of light bulbs on the 
branches. (Peerless Manufacturing and 
Distributing Co., 12 North Main, Sheri- 
dan, Wyo.) 


Beats The Heat 


As much as 60% of fuel costs may be 
wasted if too much heat goes up the 
chimney. Besides being uneconomical, 
heat waste can be dangerous, can start 
fires in overheated flues. A new device, 
called the “Automatic Watchman,” en- 
ables the home owner to know imme- 
diately when his heating equipment is 
not properly functioning. Built on a 
thermostat basis, the machine’s pointer 
indicates when a furnace or boiler 
needs adjustment or cleaning. It is 
easily fastened to any smoke pipe, can 
be applied to oil, gas, or coal systems. 
(Sambekg Mfg. Co., Fidelity Building, 
Cleveland, Ohio.) 


No More Ouch Left 


The agonizing pain caused by pull- 
ing adhesive tape off tender skin areas 
is done away with by a new tape re- 
mover. Called “Quit,” it is packaged 
in an almost indestructible “squeeze” 
bottle sporting a spout permitting drop- 
by-drop or flow application. The liquid 
releases surface tension between skin 
and tape, at the same time removing 
all gummy residue usually left on the 
skin. (Patron Chemical Corp., 8506 
Sunset Boulevard, Los Angeles 46, 
Calif.) 


Pineapple Python 


Not for use in window gardens, a 
new hose, pictured below, is 4 inches 
in diameter, 800 feet in length, and 
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requires a hose reel 8 feet across to 
carry it. Successfully used in irrigating 
expansive pineapple plantations in 
Hawaii, the hose features four plies of 
chemically-treated cotton yarn which 
makes it flexible and strong, yet light 
in weight. It can irrigate 12 acres every 
eight hours to varying depths with the 
equivalent effect of 1.5 inches of rain- 
fall. When mounted on a spray truck, 
a hydraulic motor operates the huge 
reel, and two fifty-foot spray booms 
extend the hose over wide areas. 
(United States Rubber Co., Rockefel- 
ler Center, New York 20, N. Y.) 


Floor Dust Floored 


Since dust may carry ‘harmful path- 
ogenic bacteria and viruses, a safe way 
to keep small, crowded areas sanitary 
is to have the air as free from dirt 
particles as possible. A new product, 
“Westone,” not only removes dust from 
floors, but leaves an antiseptic film in- 
hibiting growth and multiplication of 
bacteria. Especially applicable to hos- 
pitals, the antiseptic is also used for 
the restoration of floors. (The West Dis- 
infecting Co., 42-16 West St., Long 
Island City 1, N. Y.) 


ON THE BOOKSHELF 


Speak With Ease 

This handy manual for amateur 
speakers affords step-by-step instruc- 
tion in effectively presenting a theme 
or idea without nervous strain. Stress- 
ing that the organization of a speech is 
as important as its presentation, the 
author outlines how both can be best 
achieved, how stagefright can be over- 
come, how gesturing, emphasis, and 
illustrations can be employed, and how 
business success can be enhanced 
through comprehension of these de- 
tails. (by Russell Conwell Ross, D. Van 
Nostrand Co., Inc., New York, $2). 





How to Develop Your Thinking Ability 


A breezy, non-technical method for 
developing one’s capacity for clear 
thinking is here epitomized in a most 
readable book. Entertaining as well as 
instructive, it is heavily spotted with 
light anecdotes and 81 Ted Key car- 
toons. Warning against generalities and 
dictums of thought, the author estab- 
lishes six “tools” for sound thinking. By 
their use, logic is retained in thoughts 
which might normally be clouded by 
Prejudices, narrow mindedness, and in- 
complete knowledge. (by Kenneth S. 
Keyes, Jr., illustrations by Ted Key, 
McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., New 
York, $3.50.) 
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Forbes Rates Employee Publications 


Employee 
Company and Management’s Reader- Crafts- 
Publication Score Interest manship Final Score 
Chicago & Southern 
Air Lines, Inc. 
Sky Steps (Oct.) 73 82 80 78 


(1,400 Employees) 
This 12-page magazine falls into the jam-packed “so-so” category, 
to get out of which every editor should strive mightily. It does an 
adequate job, and it is probably read by a high percentage of 
employees. But it packs no punch, flies no'banners, doesn’t do the 
job for either management or the employee that it could. 


Grover Cronin, Inc. 
The Compass (Nov. 9) 85 93 85 90 
(508) 


Remarkable diversity, high quality, and even balance distinguish this 
publication, edited semi-monthly for department store employees. 
Seldom do we give final scores in the 90s, and rarely does a six- 
page sheet stack up to such a high score. Congratulations to editor 
Evelyn Holowenko for a bang-up job. 


Minnesota Mining & 

Manufacturing Co. 

Megaphone (Oct.) 77 85 79 81 

(8,879) 
Has something in it for everybody in its 34 pages, but the magazine 
lacks organization, appears confused and jumbled. The combination 
of paper stock, offset printing, and some badly chosen pix lend a 
feeling of heaviness and monotony to grouped pix. Why not spread 
them out, give them room to breathe? Believe the effect would be 
less tiresome, would boost reader-interest. 


Seiberling Rubber Company 

The Seibeneer (Nov.) 90 93 87 92 

(2,189) 
You may be skeptical, but we enjoy giving scores in the 90s. This 
8-page newspaper is loaded with reader-interest, is exceptionally 
well written, and management stories are simple, forthright—and of 
definite interest to employees. Especially good: the community school- 
improvement story, “5-Day Week,” and “Visitors Help Mr. F.A.,” 
which has that “touch.” Our hat is off to editor Leslie C. Johnston. 


Texas and Pacific Railway 
Topics (Sept.) 80 84 85 82 
(15,600) 


Here’s a 40-page book, which (unlike the Megaphone) has too pat a 
make-up. With the exception of pages 14 and 15 (an interest-builder 
on public speaking with a management slant), the first 17 pages are 
packed solidly with management’s story. This is followed by a one- 
page sport short and 15 pages of personals. Nowhere is the spot- 
light thrown on a 100% employee story. Again, 84 pages of the 
management story are reprints, which, although very good, are 
less effective than staff-written copy. 


In sconmnc the employee publication, the editors 
rate management’s technique of spotlighting com- 
pany problems, employee services, and the re- 
wards of enterprise. Spreading understanding of 
the inter-dependence of company, community 
and employee is, from the ForBes viewpoint, the 
publication’s No. 1 editorial objective. 

Craving understanding itself, management 
must also try to understand its employees—their 
desire for recognition, their fear of insecurity, 
their normal curiosity about fellow-workers. Copy 
and pictures featuring employees and their in- 
terests are also rated. 

Apart from content, the magazine or news 
sheet is judged as an attractive, attention-com- 
pelling production. Layout, illustration, and 
typography are importantly weighed in the final 
scoring of each publication. 

By calling attention to good points and suggesting means of improvement, 
Forses hopes to help industry to utilize fully this tool of employee relations. 
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1951 FORECAST 


Selects 22 Stocks Out of 2,000 for Best Results! 


All But One Pays Steady Dividends and Yield Up to 8°,. 
Seven Are Selling From $10 to $19. Five in the 20's. 
All Are "Big Name" Companies Poised for Sharp Rises 
That Could Equal the Records of This Year's Selections. 


ANY of our clients more than doubled their money in 
Admiral, RCA, Tung Sol Lamp and other 1950 IAI 
recommendations. 


Now, in our “1951 Forecast” now on the press, our staff 
of market analysts carefully select 70 promising stocks to fit 
your individual investment needs at this time. You'll find: 


5 Well Sheltered 
From Excess Profits Tax . . 
7 Stocks in Buying Range... 
20 Stocks to Buy 
Only on Sharp Declines ... 
2 for Big Speculative Profits... 
7 for Safety. 


8 Lew-Priced Speculations . 
12 High-Yielding Stocks . . 


4 Selling at or Below 
Net Working Capital... 


5S for Long Pull... 


And frem the above 70 stocks our staff of expert analysts carefully 
selects: 


"22 STOCKS TO OUTPERFORM THE 
MARKET IN 1951" 


Besides these stock selections, our staff of investment analysts specifi- 
cally ‘“‘rate’”’ 26 basic industries from Automobiles to Utilities as to 
their 1951 prospects—whether to “buy now”, “buy on sharp declines”, 
“hold” or “avoid’’. 


Best Industries for Tax Shelter 


You'll also discover which industries are best for tax shelter, high 
yields, speculation, quick profits, safety or long pull. 


Never have there been such wide divergencies in the industry-by- 
industry uutlook, Never has it been so important to get seasoned advice! 


These phases of the “1951 Forecast” alone will be well worth having 
—and you can get them absolutely FREE with your trial subscription. 
But there’s much more besides in this penetrating 2500-word Study. 


Fulfills Your Every Investment Need 


Wise investors periodically review their holdings in the light of 
changing conditions. Each year more and more investors turn to our 
Annual Forecasts. As you know, the stock market no longer moves as 
a whole. Unless you now buy or already hold some of the leaders for 
1951, you may be doomed to disappointing performance—may miss out 
on sizeable profits.“That is why you’ll want to act now. 


This timely forecast of ‘22 Stocks to Outperform the Market in 1951” 
is FREE to introduce you to the FORBES Investors Advisory Insti- 
tute’s weekly 8-page Service that goes to press after the market closes 
each Friday yet reaches you Monday morning by first class or air mail. 


Never before has there been an Investment Service with so many 
helpful weekly features (see list at right)—with a 33-year background 
of business and investment publishing—with continuous “Supervised” 
Portfolios and Low-Priced Recommendations—at the nominal fee of $45 
for a whole year’s service of 52 weekly 8-page Bulletins, $25 for six 
months’ Service or only $15 for a three months’ trial, 


Supply of "1951 Forecasts" Limited. Make Sure of Your 
Copy — Mail Coupon Below with Remittance TODAY! 


pote 


| INVESTORS ADVISORY INSTITUTE, INC. 
(Subsidiary of B. C. Forbes & Sons) 
80 Fifth Avenue, New York II, N. Y. 


Send rush your special “1951 FORECAST” featuring “22 Stocks 
to Outperform the Market” with my subscription as checked below: 


(C0 3 Months $15 CO 6 Months $25 0 1 Year $45 
{3-Ring Binder FREE with 6 or 12 Months) 


(C0) Air Mail $1.50 Extra per Year (Foreign Rates on 
Request) 
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Use These 12 
Weekly Features 
for Greater 
Profits in 1951 


1. Consensus of 60 Lead- 
ing Experts on the near- 
term and long-term mar- 
ket outlook. Clear-Cut 
Analysis of the reasons 
behind their predictions. 


2. Our Own Market Fore- 
east, telling you in un- 
hedged language what to 
do and why. 





3. Present Investment 
Policy . . . what percent- 
age of your funds to keep 
in cash . . . in bonds 
- in stocks. 


4. Three **Supervised” 
Investment Programs—for 
appreciation . . . for in- 
come... for stability— 
plus weekly program 
changes. 
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5. “Stock of the Week’’ 
— detailed analysis and 
appraisal of the stock in 
the week’s limelight. 


6. “Industry of the 
Week" — complete study 
of the industry making 
top news... carefully 
analyzed and appraised. 


7. Low-Priced Speeula- 
tions . . . selected low- 
priced issues with differ- 
ent characteristics and 
Purposes under continuous 
supervision. 


8. Digests of current 
writing by market au- 
thorities. 


9. What Traders are reo- 
ommending to their cli- 
ents. 


10. “Review of Recom- 
mended Stocks” ...s8 
summary of significant 
news affecting ‘‘Super- 
vised Recommendations’’ 
and your investments. 


it. Investment and Busi- 
ness Barometers... 
vital facts needed for 
sound security manage- 
ment graphically pre- 
sented. 


12. Earnings and Divi- 
dend Calendar . . . sum- 
mary of earnings reported 
and dividend actions on 
major stocks. 
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What *"Super- 
vised" Means 
Investors Advisory Insti- 
tute tells you when to 
buy, how long to hold, 
when to sell . . . watches 
“‘gsupervised’’ stocks for 
you and reports important 
developments affecting 
these securities; thus re- 
lieves you investment 
cares, Yet our service 
costa but $45 for a whole 
year, including 52 week- 
ly eight-page bulletins. 
Printed after Friday 
closing prices. Sent first 
class or air mail to reach 
you early Monday morn- 
ing. Mail coupon at right 

for trial subscription. 
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READERS SAY 





(CoNTINUED FROM PAGE 8) 


years with the Employers’ Association of 
Milwaukee. 

There is a distinct line of demarcation 
between local employers’ associations, state 
employers’ associations, national trade as- 
sociations, and chambers of commerce, 
both national, state, and local, but the 
article you published in your November 1 
issue concerning the Associated Industries 
of Cleveland does not recognize this fact. 
In our opinion, the Associated Industries 
of Cleveland is definitely a local employers’ 
association and not a trade association, as 
indicated in this article. 

—A. R. Pemce, 
Employers” Association of Milwaukee, 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


Fores stated “. . . in addition to the 
1,500 outfits claiming nationwide mem 
bership, there are some 10,500 local, state 
or regional associations, plus 4,000 cham- 
bers of commerce, which cover the same 
broad functions (business publicity, ac- 
counting practises, trade ethics, labor re- 
lations, promotion, research government 
relations) . . .” Our functional definition 
was intended to lump together homo- 
geneous intra-trade groups as well as 
heterogeneous local or regional associations. 
Forses recognizes the obvious difference 
between associations along trade lines and 
those along geographical lines.—Ep. 


What's in a name? 


Months ago you declared that “Statism” 
was not a term which to the man in the 
street adequately described the controlled 
state. “Free Enterprise” was a better term 
for the uncontrolled state. “Controlled 
State” is not a bad term—at least it tells 
what you're talking about. 

’ suggest that Fores hold a little con- 
test to get a better term than “Statism,” 
and if you do it, you may enter my sug- 
gestion as “Controlled State.” What the 
political candidates couldn’t do with that 
“horror” term! 4 

—J. B. Micrm, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Human relations 


Your No. 1 editorial [How to Win”] in 
the October 1 issue touches the very deep- 
est fundamentals in human relationships. 
It is the lack of understanding of these 
fundamental values that has harmed our 
country. With all our getting, we did not 
get an understanding of the spiritual values 
—the real values—the lasting values. For 
many years you have stressed these things 
and, for as many years, your warnings f 
on deaf ears. : 

—Joun E. Davis, 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


Please accept my hearty congratulations 
on your great magazine. In these days of 
much “hoopla” you manage to keep your 
magazine on an even keel. 

—S. H. Bussen, 
P ittsburgh, Pa. 
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DESPITE VARIOUS gravely unfavorable developments 
and acutely disturbing possibilities, I refuse to be- 
come pessimistic. 

The outlook has its cheerful aspects. 


Favorable 


The United States is assured of full-flood indus- 
trial activity. 

Unprecedented employment seems certain. 

Total income will be very high. 

People clearly are disposed to spend—curbs on 
credit terms thus far have had scant effect on buy- 
ing. 

Stored-up savings still are at unusual heights. 

Demand for homes continues to exceed the sup- 
ply, notwithstanding dizzy prices. 

Indications are that automobile output, officially 
scheduled for curtailment, will be well absorbed, 
notwithstanding severer instalment terms. 

Agricultural purchasing eateed promises to con- 
tinue satisfactory. 

Cotton’s extraordinary price spells prosperity for 
widespread sections of the South. 

Metal producers and manufacturers—a vital seg- 
ment of our economy—are booming, promise to 
prosper still more. 

Electric power is in unprecedented request. Most 
public utilities should improve sales, profits, 
throughout the next twelve months. 

Oil companies foresee a future full of encourage- 
ment. 

Ascending quotations for railway securities indi- 
cate confidence that our basic transportation indus- 
try is headed for better times—after frequent check- 
ered periods, experiences. Since so many savers 
have invested their capital in railway securities, this 
is a substantial consideration. 

Latest statistics for industrial production (Oc- 
tober) soared to new post-war totals. 

Recent action of the stock market proves that 
the American people are cheerful rather than de- 
spondent concerning the national and international 
outlook. 


Unfavorable 


The debit side of the domestic and international 


ledger contains items of very great gravity. 

While, happily, the Marshall Plan has inspir- 
ingly strengthened the economic position of West- 
ern Europe and Britain—tremendously important— 
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recent events have revealed hitches in the Ameri- 
can-engineered plan for fortfying armed opposition 
to Soviet onslaught should the Kremlin decide upon 
early all-out attack. 

Western Germany has voted against mobilizing 
an army to fit into Western Europe’s program to 
combat any sudden aggression by Russian leaders. 

General Bradley, U. S. Chief of Staff, has frankly 
admitted that this country’s ability to cope with 
Russian military might has been weakened by our 
heavy contribution to fighting in Korea. 

(My own opinion still is that Russia is not at this 
time prepared to force the United States to unleash 
a tidal wave of atomic bombs. But you never can 
tell what power-drunk dictators may decide to do.) 

Perhaps the No. 1 unfavorable factor in this 
country is threatened further inflation. Wage in- 
creases are still raging, others are adumbrated. 

Whether the Republican victories in the Novem- 
ber elections will stiffen the heretofore wobbly 
backbone of the Truman Administration against 
kow-towing to organized labor, remains to be seen. 

President Truman has expressed determination 
to force upon the Congress and the country further 
Socialistic policies, carrying out his Socialistic Fair 
Deal program unabridged. That he will be able to 
effect his will, in view of the composition of the 
82nd Congress, is doubtful. The American elector- 
ate decisively demonstrated revulsion against being 
ruled by organized labor. Senator Taft’s over- 
whelming triumph is most significant in this re- 
spect. 

The Administration’s arbitrary insistence upon 
an excess profits tax is being rebuffed. Its steam- 
roller refusal even to consider alternatives te an 
EPT has, properly, aroused nationwide resentment. 


What About Stocks? 


I am not selling my stocks. 

I cannot for one instant believe that Communism 
will overrun the world. I have infinite faith that the 
United States is and will continue to be in the 
driver's seat, no matter what insensate course Rus- 
sia may decide to attempt to pursue. 

Right ultimately prevails against iniquitous 
might. 








INVESTMENT POINTERS 





by JOSEPH D. GOODMAN 


A look at the rails 


MANY INVESTORS own railroad stocks, 
have been owners for a long time. 
Letters from readers. indicate increased 
interest in this class of securities. 

Assuming the nation will maintain 
its armament program, railroad traffic 
(both freight and passenger) should be 
heavy for an indefinite period. Net 
earnings will be influenced by wages, 
costs of materials, taxes. 

One troublesome factor with which 
the railroads: must frequently contend 
is the demand by the unions for in- 
creased wages, accompanied by slow- 
ness in obtaining increased rates. Of 
course, there is, in addition, competi- 
tion from other forms of transportation. 

Some railroad stocks have advanced 
extensively since the Korean war be- 
gan. Thus, care should be exercised in 
buying. 

During the last war the railroads 
were enabled to retire huge amounts 
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NEW INVESTORS COMPUTER 


Just set the big 7” dials and WATCH IT 
automatically compute % yield, % profit, price 
earnings ratio or % .variation in market aver- 
ages. Now you can quickly compare the per- 
formance of securities and select the best. In- 
creases profit margins. Also computes markups 
and discounts. A must for all investors! Satis- 
faction guaranteed. Send $4.50 today. 


INVESTORS COMPUTER 
1217 Ewing St. Fort Wayne 2, Ind. 
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GROWTH STOCKS? 


Send $2 for a two months’ trial subscrip- 
tion to an investment service specializing 
in Growth Issues. 


RALPH 8. HANSON 
P. 0. Box 283 Savanna, Illinois 














of funded debt, and it is likely that 
many railroads will have opportunity 
to do this again, although not to the 
same extent as from 1942 to 1946. 

Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe oper- 
ates the only through route from Chi- 
cago to California. Finances are very 
strong, debt having been reduced since 
1942 from around $300 million to 
around $200 million. Since 1941 earn- 
ings have been large, and during the 
current year are expected to amount to 
around $23 a share. Recently, the divi- 
dend was increased to an $8 annual 
basis, and $2 extra was paid. It is my 
guess that one can count on the $8 
dividend, that a two-for-one split in 
the stock is possible, and if all goes 
well, an extra or increased dividend. 
Since the middle of 1949, the stock ad- 
vanced from 90 to 135, is now in the 
low 120s. 

Atlantic Coast Line’s main line runs 
from Richmond, Virginia, to Jackson- 
ville and Miami, Florida. This com- 
pany has likewise retired a substantial 
amount of bonds in the last ten years. 
Pays $4, with estimated earnings this 
year of $14. Now around $56. For 
each of its own shares outstanding, it 
owns a share of Louisville and Nash- 
ville Railroad stock. 

Baltimore & Ohio $4 non-cumulative 
preferred. During a period of heavy 
freight movement, this road’s earnings 
are very good. A speculative stock, but 
in the high 20s the stock has merit in- 
asmuch as there is a chance of the full 
dividend being paid. So far this year, 
only $1 has been declared, with large 
earnings promised, I think increased 
dividend payments are likely. 

Chesapeake & Ohio has not done 
well for some years. I would prefer to 
switch to one of the Western roads, 
such as Southern Pacific. 

Canadian Pacific operates the largest 
privately-owned railroad system in the 
world, also 14 leading hotels in Can- 
ada, and has a 51% interest in Consoli- 
dated Mining and Smelting. Because of 
the favorable outlook for Canada, the 
increase in population, increase in new 
industries, etc., this stock is attractive 
as a low-priced issue. Pays $1.25 (in 
Canadian funds). Now around 19. 

Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific was 
drastically reorganized several years 
ago, and finances are excellent. The $5 
preferred, now around 80, yields about 
6%. This stock is gradually attaining in- 
vestment status, and, in time, might 
sell around 100. The common stock, 
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now paying $3, is expected to eam 
around $10 this year. Now 44. 

Illinois Central, before World War 
II, did poorly, but since then earnings 
have been large. Serves the important 
district around Chicago, with its main 
line running southward from there. Be. 
cause of the advance which has taken 
place over a period of years, purchases 
are suggested on reactions only, say, in 
the middle or low 40s. Earnings this 
year estimated around $13, with prob 
able dividend payments totaling $3. 

New York Central. This formerly was 
a very popular investment, and board. 
room habitues still like to take a “flyer” 
on this low-priced stock. I venture no 
opinion on its outlook. 

Northern Pacific (jointly owns the 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy with 
Great Northern) is generally regarded 
as one of the best low-priced rails. Has 
extensive holdings of land in the North- 
west. The dividend has been increased 
to $2 and the stock has been put ona 
regular quarterly basis instead of the 
one annual payment. Suggested buying 
price around 25-24. 

Pennsylvania Railroads earings 
should improve in a war economy. The 
company has many problems to over- 
come, but I would rather buy the stock 
than sell it at present, under 20. 

St. Louis & San Francisco Railroad 
runs from St. Louis to Dallas, Texas, 
and other points in the Central South 
(Not to San Francisco.) Was thorough- 
ly reorganized and has been doing wel 
for some years. Company’s 44% income 
bonds, around 72, yield about 6%, and 
are recommended. I believe the pre 
ferred stock, around $56, paying $5, is 
also attractive, as well as the commo 
stock, around 16%. The Southwest is 4 
growing section. 

Southern Pacific, a well-known Wes: 
ern railroad, is especially liked by vis: 
tors to California. Paying $5, eaming 
around $12, yielding about 8%. Becaus 
of arbitrating, etc., in the company’ 
convertible bonds, the stock has nd 
done much in recent weeks. Suggested 
buying zone, 59 to 55. 

Southern Railroad “serves the South. 
Earnings in coming years should 
enough to warrant an increase in 
present dividend, $3, to $4. Suggested 
buying zone, 42 to 38. 

Union Pacific’s main line runs bet 
ward from Omaha to Ogden, U 
from this point one branch runs © 

Seattle, another to Los Angeles. Fa 
many years has been one of the bet 
railroad stocks, a steady divi 
payer. Finances unusually strong. Sug 
gested buying price, around 90. 


Advance release by air mail of this regulé 
article will be sent to interested 
on the day of its writing. Rates on f 
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YES—FORTUNES ARE LOST SEEKING 
DIVIDENDS—NOT GROWTH VALUES 


The experience of half a century has 
convinced us there is a scientific formula 
for fortune building. Success over many 
years has also proved psychological in- 
terpretations most fundamental. It is far 
better to know the time to sell to the 
optimists and the time to buy from the 
pessimists than it is to be familiar with 
economic statistics. 

Years of accuracy have built us pre- 
eminent recognition for long-term market 
reliability. That is why worried investors 
write from many parts of America to 
get the “Stock Market Appraisements” 
we formerly syndicated nationally on 
financial pages under the heading, 
“ROYSTONE SAYS.” 

Our newspaper followers realized that 
when and what to buy and sell is about 
all one needs to know about the stock 
market. No wonder Wall Street is so 
anxious to keep in contact with our 
analyses. 

This demand from everywhere for re- 
liable guidance on when and what to buy 
forced us to publish our comments in in- 
expensive weekly bulletins. 

To buy with the “good buying” and 
sell with the “good selling” largely 
eliminates the hazards of speculation. 
Now, thanks to the discovery, made while 





W. H. ROYSTONE 
INVESTMENT ANALYST 
Who, from devoting many years protecting 
investors from danger, wrote “America Te- 
morrow,” called “the most far-seeing ece- 
nomic guide for the future,’’ sent free to his 
personal clients with his ‘27 Safety Rules” 
for investors and traders. 


growth values. He does not realize the 
great number of stocks listed that are in 
a trend of natural retrogression. He does 
not know how few are impulsed by 
special advantages. However, many of 
the few that look like growth stocks have 
their own peculiar limitations. 

Thinking realistically, we must agree 
that fortunes are built from small funds 
only through specializing, not through 
diversification. A few poor selections can 
destroy the gains of years. Recently, our 
clients bought a pre-reorganization bond 
that doubled in price and an oil stock at six 
that went to fourteen. Our newest discovery 
at four has already advanced to seven and 
still has great fortune-building promise. 

The only sure fortune-building is done 
through such fund enhancement. That 
alone will offset higher living costs. That, 
and fortune-building requirements, calls 
for at least a fifty per cent fund gain each 
year. Instead, the great majority of in- 
vestors see their cash values shrink each 
year. The very opposite is the basis of 
our long-term fortune-building plan. 

Read what the Press Service that 

syndicated his “Comments” said: 

“What ‘Roystone Says... is re- 
spected by the best in Wall Street, from 
the small speculator to the largest invest- 








evaluating fundamental psychological fac- 





tors found in the Roystone Heavy Industry Formula, we are 
enabled te detect the difference’ between distribution and accu- 
mulation, to tell the correct time to buy and sell. We follow 
the insiders whe make the market, not the public that buys 
during distribution and sells during periods of accumulation. 

Without such “insight” the average investor never has a fair 
chance. Instead of building up a fortune in a few years, he sees 
his funds shrink year after year. Unfortunately, investors and 
traders are equally victims of psychological distortions. Follow- 
ing popular sentiment, they too often are forced to buy when 
they should sell and sell when they should buy. To protect 
clients against these errors, we developed our 27 Safety Rules 
for Investors and Traders. 

Today, we realize we have reached a condition in our economy 
that puts toe many investments under shrinkage pressure and 
so have no growth futures. Investors should not seek dividends 
at the expense of fortune-building growth values. 

Often, before the fifty-point break in 1946, we warned against 
a drastic decline. Just before the Korea crisis, we repeated that 
warning. We advised conserving cash to buy special situations, 
long-term growth possibilities independent of general conditions. 
Anticipating such breaks to buy growth bargains makes all the 
difference ailure and fortune-building. 

Naturally, the long trend turning points are absolutely essen- 
tial to the investor. Knowing a “bull market” from a “bear 
market” is the one guarantee of security. Waiting and watching 
has built most of the large fortunes made in Wall Street. It 
would require pages of space to reprint the hundreds of letters 
of appreciatien from longstanding clients now in our files. 

There are thousands of smaller investors, intelligently accumu- 
lating fortunes, who welcome technical data and a diagnosis 
of growth prospects in special situations such as those we have 
elected to buy for substantial income and rapid growth. While 
they await oppertunities they need instruction to protect them 
from the dangers of popular misconceptions. such as the uni- 
versal mistake in forecasting the 1948 election. 

GROWTH FIRST— THEN DIVIDENDS 

One of the most prevalent fallacies that distorts the judgment 
of the average investor is the idea he can buy at any time and 
be sure of a profit. He has slight knowledge of the economic and 
investment cycles. He seldom considers that many businesses out- 
grow their initial advantages. He knows next to nothing about 


ment trusts. 

“One thing is certain: Roystone knows the stock market. With 
a truly remarkable record in earlier years, since he has been 
writing for this service he has foreseen all the important market 
changes. 

“Followers all over America look upon Roystone as the most 
reliable long-term market diagnostician among the many good 
Wall Street technicians.” 

We cannot take our first step in fortune-building until we 
appreciate that error is preponderant in human effort. We might 
go so far as to say that if there is a wrong way, human beings 
are prone to follow that way. That is why we earnestly believe 
there is a tremendous need for honest investment and business 
guidance. Such assistance can be derived only from factually 
appraising future investment values in the light of political and 
social trends. It was such factual appraisement that enabled us 
correctly to foresee the 1948 election result and the resultant 
market break. Without such guidance, there is small hope for 
the individual in his quest for financial independence. 

Now, to help you in your personal problems, we have created 
our special protective and instructive Contact Service to 
replace our newspaper comments. The fee (for 52 weeks) for 
the present, is only twenty-five dollars, or five dollars for advice 
covering the next seven weeks of the current critical period. 

The same weekly bulletins that cost you only twenty-five 
dollars for fifty-two weeks, go to thousands of clients from coast 
to coast, including those paying one hundred dollars a year for 
personal guidance and to banks and big business. 


What the Weekly Bulletin Said at Market Top, 
May 31, 1946, before the 50 point drop 


“The market is now in the zone of distribution, positively 
dangerous. 

“In 1940 when the averages were 138 and Wall Street was 
wild-eyed over inflation, we alone were positive the averages 
would go down to 96. They. did. Now that prices are again at 
a dangerous level, everybody is most confident.” 

Remember, knowing when and what to buy is the secret of 
safety and success in fortune-building in Wall Street. When 
you send check for $5 or $25.00 be sure to ask for “America 
Tomorrow” and those famous 27 Safety Rules for Investors and 
Traders. W. H. ROYSTONE, Forest Hills 7, Long Island, N. Y. 
(Instituted 1931). Mid-town consultation appointment $25. 
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STOCKS 


38% to 66% 
Below 1946 Highs 


The time to buy stocks is when they are 
temporarily depressed, NOT when they are most in 


advantages of p hen they are substantially 
below their mnghet peaks will appreciate FINANCIAL 
toner timely stud 


. oretne THAT HAVE 
LAG BEHIND HE T’—stocks 


Hay te 38% to 66% By tele. 1946 highs. At @ 
when the general market was rising to new highs, 
these issues were moving counter to the upward trend. 
Now, with prospects definitely improved, they present 
opportunities worthy of your immediate consideration. 


BUILD YOUR OWN 
INVESTMENT FUND 


Many thrifty men and women of moder- 
means who think it requires large capital for a 
Sell-diversified — ent program will ge? Li 


$5,000, $10,000 and 


TRIAL SUBSCRIPTION $5 
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anned Portfolios, and “30 STOCKS THAT WAVE 
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66% below 1946 highs. 


well-planned Portfolios for $2,500, 
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INVESTORS 
PDQ DIVIDEND INDICATOR 


A time-saving 3 x 5 pocket chart. Pre- 
figures returns on dividend paying stocks. 
Chart reveals yield of 4% to 10% on 
market price $4.00 to $200.00, paying divi- 
dends 40¢ to $8.00 per share. 


A Must for Stock Traders. Price $1.00 


THOMAS PUBLISHING CO. 
Box 190 Batavia, New York 
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You May Be Amazed 
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new highs, etc. For sample of MARKET X-RAY 

GRAPHS and latest bulletin, send $1 to Dept. F-12. 
New inquirers only. 
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MARKET OUTLOOK 


by JAMES F, HUGHES 





PRESENTATION in the November 1 issue 
of the forecasting record of bank in- 
vestments has resulted in numerous re- 
quests for further information on this 
subject. 

The questions most frequently asked 
are: (1) which investments are used 
in this study; and (2) why should a 
decline in the investment holdings of 
banks have any effect on the stock 
market. 

Since 1919 the investments used are 
those of the weekly reporting member 
banks of the Federal Reserve System. 
These weekly reports today are based 
on the statements of member banks in 
94 leading cities. A summary of the 
principal assets and liabilities of these 
banks is issued for publication every 
Thursday. The figure for total invest- 
ments is found by adding the two 
items, “Total U. S. Government Secur- 
ities” and “Other Securities.” 

Why a decline in bank investments 
should have any effect on the stock 
market is rather difficult to answer. I 
have never maintained that a decline in 
bank investments was a direct cause of 
a decline in the stock market. 

The record shows, however, that ma- 
jor declines in investments have pre- 
ceded major declines in bank deposits 
and bank loans. 

Declines in bank deposits and loans 
may be deferred for many months after 
investments have declined. In fact, de- 
posits and loans have usually advanced 
during the early stages of declines in 
the investment account. 


More on bank investments 


But experience shows that ultimately 
important declines in deposits have fol- 
lowed major deflations of bank invest- 
ments and that declines in deposits last- 
ing for a year or more have been asso- 
ciated with major bear markets and im- 
portant declines in business activity. 

On the basis of experience it seems 
reasonable to assume that a decline in 
bank investments, far from being the 
cause of a decline in stock prices, is 
really the result of an important change 
in underlying credit conditions. From 
this viewpoint it is obvious that the in- 
vestment account of commercial banks 
is merely one of the earliest victims of 
a tightening credit situation that, if it 
continue, will result in deflation of the 
securities markets and finally bring 
about a major decline in business ac- 
tivity. 

Under the rigid legal reserve require- 
ments of the old National Banking Sys- 
tem there wasn’t much that could be 
done to alleviate a serious credit strin- 
gency. The Federal Reserve System 
was intended to provide sufficient elas- 
ticity in dealing with bank credit prob- 
lems so that major economic deflations 
could be prevented. 

The record shows, of course, that ma- 
jor deflations have not been eliminated 
and that positive restrictive policies of 
the Federal Reserve authorities pre 
ceded the bear markets of 1929-1932, 
1937-1938 and 1946-1949. It is this 
record that justifies the generally ac 
cepted speculative maxim that the Fed- 
eral Reserve always gets its market. 
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The past record, however, also shows 
that restrictive measures inaugurated by 
the Reserve always produced positive 
gidence of technical deterioration in 
the market before the final top in the 
averages. 

Absence of such technical evidence 
in the present situation is why I have 
found ét impossible to project an im- 

decline in the stock market de- 
spite the decline in bank investments. 


BOOKLETS 


Valuable booklets are published by 
many concerns and made available 
free to interested businessmen. The 
best of these on matters of wide 
interest are listed as a service to 
Forses readers. Address your re- 
quest, by member, to: Subscriber 
Service Dept., Forpes Magazine, 80 
Fifth Avenue, New York 11, N. Y. 





885. Tae Investor Looxs aT ACCOUNT- 
we: Harry A. McDonald, chairman of the 
Securities and Exchange Commission, 
pleads for sound and objective accounting 
principles in stockholder reports. Points out 
that the investor wants a clear-cut analysis 
of profit and loss in these reports, and that 
it is only fair to give him the true facts. 
(9 pages ). 


886. Souvinc Parxinc ProsieMs: This 
N.Y. Department of Commerce pamphlet 
presents tested methods which have helped 
communities to improve their parking con- 
ditions. Outlines six principal steps for 
working out specific programs to relieve 
traffic congestion. (63 pages). 


887. WHERE ARE THE SALESMEN CoM- 
Nc From?: A plea to American manage- 
ment to “sell” selling to college and high 
shool graduates. Notes that selling has 
become comparatively unpopular in re- 
cent years and that, if the large quantity 
of goods produced are to be brought to 
market, recruiting of salesmen will have 
to be improved immediately. (16 pages). 


888. A Cuecxk List oF Tax Savincs 
AVAILABLE TO INvEsTORS: Details possible 
tax savings through capital losses and gains 
% securities, plus estate and income tax 
teductions achieved through gifts. This 8- 
page booklet gives specific examples of 
lax savings ranging as high as $14,000. 


889. Waar Is Inrrmative?: This 12- 
page address by Neil H. McElroy, presi- 
dent of Procter & Gamble, emphasizes that 
ican management must encourage 
lutiative among its employees, must itself 

Ow initiative, and must work to pre- 
‘erve an economic system in which initia- 
tive is encouraged. Warns that because 
ity is too much with us, we rarely 
tel the need to fight for it. 


890. Tux Best Kepr SECRET IN THE 

x: A hard-punching, cartoon-illus- 

tated expose of government taxes designed 
enlighten the uninformed employee. 
imply worded—and humorously illustrated 
ves home its message with sharp, 
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accurate blows, ends with the employee 
asking himself “Who can spend this money 
better, the government or me?” (40 
pages). 


891. Our or Worx, A Gume THrRouGcH 
UNEMPLOYMENT IN NEw York Strate: Of- 
fers many suggestions for solving the prob- 
lems of the individual worker from the 
time he loses his job and attempts to lo- 
cate new work, to the day he gets back 
to work. (36 pages). 


892. Senionrry RicHTs FOR SUPER- 
visors?: Primarily concetns the seniority 
problems arising from the promotion of 
supervisors out of, and demotion into, the 
bargaining unit. Based on 241 labor con- 


tracts, it studies current industrial practise 
on supervisors’ seniority. (60 pages). 


893. Mature COLLECTIVE BARGAINING 
—PROSPECTS AND PROBLEMS: Examines the 
growth of collective bargaining, and man- 
agement’s and labor’s attitudes toward it. 
Presents a 6-point program: understand 
the facts of our economic system, avoid 
fighting to achieve bargaining, be mature, 
practice Christian principles, use logic, and 
beware of mental rigidity. (25 pages). 

894. Tue A-B-C’S or ALuminum: This 
$l-page pamphlet gives a brief history of 
aluminum, discusses the industry’s growth. 
Divided into three parts: alloys, benefits, 


and consumption or application. 














— >WHAT THE EXPERTS ’ 
PREDICT FOR 1951. 


Timely consensus of 50 leading Investment Advisory Services, Wash- 
ington News Letters and Business Forecasters will help you appraise 
1: Communist threats to peace; 2: Impact of war economy; 3: Out- 
look for business; 4: And to decide which stocks to buy, hold, sell or 
switch! This important survey brings you the majority opinion of the 
leading EXPERTS who are often RIGHT! 


BULL MARKET to CONTINUE THROUGH NEXT YEAR? 


In the last half century, 12 bull markets lasted an average of about 30 
months but the present market cycle is only 17 months old. 


20 Stocks 45% to 75% Under ’46 Highs to 
Rebound Because of Big Current Earnings?. 


9 Fast Moving Leverage Stocks, 6 Under $5, Could Double or Triple 
30 Boom Stocks Gained 400% to 5200% in Last Bull Market. 
Which On Their Way to Repeat in 1951? 

8 Stocks at Less Than Liquid Assets. You Get Plants & Inventories FREE. 


Get Rid of Television Stocks or Hold? 
6 Rails Yet to Really Reflect Big Traffic Gains 
6 Way Undervalued Retail Stocks to Reflect Amazing Xmas Sales 
7 Bargain Inflation Stocks With Underground Riches 
10 Overlooked Stocks Piling Profits from Gov’t. Orders 
5 Sound Stocks on Fast Come-Back Trail 


4 Best Aircrafts for Spectacular Rise in 1951 


Other profit conserving and profit making pointers. Up-to-the-minute predictions 
of things to come for this country, for business, and for stocks by foremost business 
and political forecasters. Send quickly for this Authoritative Survey replete with 
stock bargains. This might be the most profitable step you ever took because there 
should be many fresh opportunities. 


$1 BIG DOUBLE OFFER $1 


Send the tiny sum of $1 for this Survey—the most important, valuable and far- 
reaching we have ever offered, plus 4 Weeks Trial Subscription covering the critical 
period just ahead. 

peenger etree iene ween arnt re © Fill out, clip and mail with $1 - en sy 


| 
DUVAL’S CONSENSUS, INC. 
Dept. K-141, 41-43 Crescent St., Long Island City 1, N. Y. i 
Survey: “What the Experts Predict for 1951” with many big money-making I 
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MARKET COMMENT 


by LUCIEN O. HOOPER 





Signs of minor recession 


THE “SUPPLY AREA,” as this is written, 
is around 230-233 in the Dow Indus- 
trials. Rallies have run into trouble 
around or below that level since Octo- 
ber 1. The “demand areas” are less 
clearly defined. There is a not-too-well 
outlined possible stopping-place on the 
way down at 220-223, another at 217- 
220, and another at 207-210. 

During the first half of November 
stock prices were not as responsive as 
they should have been to good divi- 
dends and earnings news; there was 
more volume on weakness than on 
strength; and the “breadth” of the ad- 
vance seemed to narrow. 

Offsetting these adverse indications, 
the strong institutional demand for 
quality stocks continued to make itself 
felt; and the result of the elections 
made many politically-conscious people 
feel better. 

The worsening in the Korean situa- 
tion, caused by the appearance of Chi- 
nese troops, went a long way to neu- 
tralize the fading prospect for an ex- 
cess profits tax. 

Anticipated further credit restrictions 
have not appeared up to the date of 
writing. Some people in Washington 
think that the impact of credit restric- 
tions in sales of new automobiles and 
in sales of new houses was a factor in 
the election results. People do not like 
credit restrictions that “hurt,” and the 
only ones that really checkmate infla- 
tionary phenomena must “hurt.” 

I am puzzled about the near-term 
outlook for the stock market. It seems 
to me that some further irregularity, or 
even weakness, would be logical. 

There are a great many minor signs 
of a minor recession. Two powerful 
counteracting bullish factors are diffi- 
_cult to measure, however. The first is 
the time incidence of the inevitable in- 
stitutional demand for quality stocks; 
we know that employees’ funds, pen- 
sion funds, trustees, insurance compa- 
nies and conservative investors are buy- 
ing sizable amounts of quality stocks 
for more or less permanent investment 
in order to sweeten low bond yields. 
That buying is a supporting influence 
which may prevent any sizable setback, 
and which almost certainly will prevent 
any rout. The second is the unques- 
tioned fact that a great many rich men 
“feel better” about common stocks since 
the election; but we do not know to 
what extent (or when) they will im- 
plement their better feeling by actual 
buying orders. 


So far as the longer-term price trend 
is concerned, I am definitely of the 
opinion that it is toward higher prices. 

That is why I constantly advise real 
investors (as distinguished from specu- 
lators and traders) against trying to 
“scalp” profits out of passing irregu- 
larity. I do not see how this strong in- 
stitutional demand for quality stocks 
can fail to cause rising prices over a 
period. 

Stocks of the higher investment cal- 
iber are being “taken out of the market” 
faster than they are being created. The 
supply-demand situation points em- 
phatically to better prices for them. 
The “vogue” definitely is in quality 
stocks rather than speculative issues. 
The demand for quality issues eventu- 
ally may “spill over” into issues with 
poorer “bloodlines,” but there are few 
indications that this is happening now— 
or will happen in the immediate future. 
The spirit of buying emphasizes qual- 
ity. 

What is an “institutional” quality 
stock? Briefly, (1) it is an equity in a 
long-established enterprise occupying a 
leading position in an industry (not an 
equity in a “venture,” or in a company 
with an unseasoned history; (2) the 
company must have a good earnings 
history, a fairly long record for pay- 
ing uninterrupted dividends; (3) the 
equity itself must be “thick,” meaning 
that the common stockholders “own” 
most or all of the company and do not 
have to worry in poor years about big 
preferred dividend requirements or 
large fixed charges on bonds; (4) the 
company must have a management of 
outstanding quality which has com- 
mendable traditions built up over a 
period of years; and (5) preferably it 
must be a company operating in an in- 
dustry which has prospects of consist- 
ent growth. 

There may be other considerations, 
especially in individual companies and 
industries, but these five qualifications 
(and points subsidiary to them) pretty 
well cover the waterfront. 

What are some examples of equities 
of “institutional” quality? Of issues 
which are in “vogue” because of this 
peculiar institutional demand? 

American Can, American Cyanamid, 
American Telephone, American Tobac- 
co, American Viscose, Armstrong Cork, 
Atchison, Borden Company, Chain Belt, 
Champion Paper, Chesapeake ¢ Ohio, 
Colgate-Palmolive-Peet, Common- 
wealth Edison, Consolidated Edison, 
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Firestone Tire & Rubber, General Ele. 
tric, General Mills, Gulf Oil, Ingersol). 
Rand, Inland Steel, Johns-Manville, 
Kennecott Copper, Kimberly-Clark, 
Kresge, Liggett & Myers, May Depan. 
ment Stores, Minneapolis-Honeywel, 


Minnesota Mining, National 

Products, National Lead, Nationg 
Steel, Owens-Illinois-Glass, Procter ¢ 
Gamble, Reynolds Tobacco, Sears Ree. 
buck, Standard Oil of California, Stand. 
ard Oil of New Jersey, J. P. Steven, 
Union Pacific, U. S. Gypsum, Westing. 
house Air Brake, and F. W. Woolworth. 

No doubt there are many others—anj 
scores more that are on the border line 
Perhaps some of the best values are to 
be found on the periphery of institv 
tional quality—issues which barely wil 
fail (for one reason or another) to have 
universal institutional appeal but which 
will find favor with some conservative 
buyers. 

I continue to like Food Fair Store 
(around 18%) as a growth situation. 
This company operates the seventh 
largest retail food chain. It specializes 
in very large supermarkets. Average 
sales per store are above $1,300,000 
per annum, much larger than average 
per store sales of any competitor. The 
company has 122 supermarkets, al 
located in New York, New Jersey, 
Pennsylvania, Delaware, Maryland, Vi- 
ginia and Florida. Sales were just ove 
$40 million a year in 1942, 1948, and 
1944, jumped to $60 million in 1945, 
$100 million in 1946, $120 million i 
1947, $140 million in 1948 and $16 
million in 1949. In the 24 weeks ended 
with October 27th, sales were 2 
ahead of a year ago. Some 20 or mor 
new stores are planned for 1951. 

Net earnings this year will be wel 
over the $2.11 a share earned in the 
most recent fiscal period, and th 
present 80c annual dividend rate prob 
ably will be increased in 1951. Her 
is a company that is growing, and hs 
plenty more room to grow. 

In my opinion, this stock is one 4 
the best low-priced equities available. 

People who have bought it in th 
past, and kept it, have done very wel 
and they should continue to do véy 
well. 

Some weeks ago I mentioned Amé 
ican Crystal Sugar (now around 4). 
The stock has been slow, because th 
dividend rate is low, only $1.20 
annum against profits of $3.23 a shatt 
in the latest fiscal year. This beet sus# 
producer is having a very good ye 
and might be able to pay off the 
of its serial bank debt (issued to 
for the new Red River development) é 
the end of the current season. 
are other things in motion which ™ 
greatly improve working capital p* 
tion without any new financing. 1)™ 
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who buy this stock and hold it, within 
a year or sO may be getting a much 
better dividend. It is an undervalued 


Tr ae Aviation (around 49) looks 
like one of the best armament issues 
to own. No bonds or preferred stock; 
4 $3 regular dividend plus extras; and 
earnings power of $8 a share or better; 
larger profits likely next year; and a 
market for some of its products in al- 
most every plane that flies. 

Cincinnati Milling Machine is an- 
other defense issue which offers quality 
plus value; and the company is almost 
sure to earn more in 1951 than in 1950. 
Incidentally, Cincinnati Milling Ma- 
chine has paid a dividend in every year 
but one (1922) since 1894—not a bad 
record for a company in the cyclical 
machine tool industry. 

With earnings of $8 or $9 a share 
probable this year, it seems to me that 
Denver &¢ Rio Grande Western is be- 
hind the market; the high-yield $5 pre- 
ferred stock no doubt would be selling 
at a better price than 60 but for the 
fact that it pays a dividend only once 
a year. 

Among the paper shares, I continue 
to prefer Champion Paper, paying $3 
and selling around 44, and Kimberly- 
Clark, paying $2.40, around 41; both, 
in my opinion, are institutional, and 
price-earnings ratios do not compare 
too unfavorably with some very much 
non-institutional speculative rail shares. 


Advance release by air mail of this regular 


article will be sent to interested readers 
on the day of its writing. Rates on request. 


CONGRATULATIONS 





J. B. Ward, vice-president and gen- 
eral manager, and W. H. Casson, vice- 
president in charge of manufacturing, 
elected directors of the Addressograph- 
Multigraph Corp. 

Charles R. Blyth, elected chairman, 
and W. G. Reed, elected chairman of 
the executive committee and executive 
Vice-president, of Rayonier, Inc. 

T. L. Shaffer, elected first vice-presi- 
dent, and Norman R. Abrams, elected 
vice-president in charge of operations, 
of Congoleum-Nairn, Inc. 

John W. McKee, of Toronto, elected 
a director of Stone & Webster, Inc. 

_ Howard E. Buhse, of Chicago, nom- 

mated Chairman of the Board of Gov- 

mors of the National Association of 
ities Dealers, Inc. 

Howard C. Petersen, elected presi- 
dent of the Fidelity-Philadelphia Trust 

» Succeeding Stanley W. Cousley, 
who becomes chairman of the board. 

W. C. Newberg, elected a vice-presi- 
dent and director of the Dodge Divi- 
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sion of the Chrysler Corporation, and 
E. E. Buchholzer, elected president of 
the Airtemp Division. ag 

Robert C. Hills, Thomas R. Vaughan, 
and Richard C. Wells, elected vice- 
presidents of Freeport Sulphur Co. 

William Gage Brady, Jr., chairman 
of the board of National City Bank of 
New York, elected a director of United 
Aircraft Corp. 

William S. Vaughn, elected a vice- 
president of Eastman Kodak Co. 

Robert S. Macfarlane, elected presi- 
dent of Northern Pacific Railway, suc- 
ceeding C. E. Denney, who will retire 
on Dec. 31, but will continue as a 
director. 

Elmer H. White, vice-president of 
the United States Rubber Co., elected 
a director and member of the execu- 
tive committee. 

Mathew Keck, elected a vice-presi- 
dent of Borg-Warner Corp. ; 

George E. Warren, former vice-presi- 


dent of Chase National Bank of New 
York, elected a director of the C.L.T. 
Financial Corp. 

Dr. H. K. Ihrig, elected vice-presi- 
dent in charge of research of Allis- 
Chalmers Manufacturing Co. 

Frederic A. Potts, president of Phila- 
delphia National Bank, elected a trustee 
of Penn Mutual Life Insurance Co. 

S. E. Biggs and James A. Bardsley, 
elected vice-presidents of The Trail- 
mobile Co. 

Edward M. Melton, appointed a 
vice-president of Bell & Howell Co., in 
charge of the International Division 
and general sales manager of the 
Rochester Film Division. 

Smith W. Storey of Kenilworth, IIl., 
president of the General Portland Ce- 
ment Co., elected chairman of the 
board of directors of the Portland Ce- 
ment Association. 

John W. Poulson, elected a director 
of Fruit of the Loom, Inc. 




















STOCKS 


OF COMPANIES 


That Have Never Shown a Loss 
or Missed a Dividend in 35 Years 


ime aid investors in selecting stocks with exceptional records 
under both war and peace, UNITED’s Staff presents in a 
new, exclusive Report 68 stocks of companies that have never 
shown a loss or missed an annual dividend in 35 f rseay Prices 


range from $12 up. 34 have not missed a dividen 


in 40 to 87 


years; 39 have a record of continuous earnings for a like period. 


Rated most attractive are: 


7 Natural Resource Inflation Hedge Stocks 

11 Debt-Free Issues — nothing ahead of the Common 
16 Growth Stocks with major new products 
10 Deflated Issues 30% to 60% below 46 highs 


You will find this one of the most valuable market studies ever prepared 


by an advisory service. Out of 2,000 listed concerns our researc 
turned up 68 with unblemished earnin 
or peace. You will want a copy both 


reference. 


has 
s and dividend records during war 


fr immediate use and for constant 


Yours with One Month “TRIAL” 


As an introductory offer, we will send this 68-Stock Report and the 5] 
Weekly UNITED Service for one full month to new readers for only 


ACT NOW! ' 


Special 68-Stock | 
Report, fill in | 
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For your copy of | alias 
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Southern California 
Edison Company 


PREFERRED DIVIDENDS 


ORIGINAL PREFERRED STOCK 
DIVIDEND NO. 166 


CUMULATIVE PREFERRED 
STOCK 4.32% SERIES 
DIVIDEND NO. 15 


The Board of Directors has 
authorized the payment of the 
following quarterly dividends: 


50 cents per share on Orig- 
inal Preferred Stock, payable 
December 31, 1950, to stock- 
holders of record on Decem- 
ber 5, 1950. 


27 cents per share on Cumu- 
lative Preferred Stock, 4.32% 
Series, payable December 31, 
1950, to stockholders of record 
on December 5, 1950. 


P.C. HALE, Treasurer 


November 17, 1950 


























ROBERTSHAW - FULTON 
CONTROLS COMPANY 


Greensburg, Pa. 
COMMON STOCK 


A regular quarterly divi- 
dend of 37}4¢ per share 
and an extra dividend of 
12\4¢ per share on the 
Common Stock have 
been declared, payable 
December 20, 1950 to 
stockholders of record 
at the close of business 
December 6, 1950. 


The transfer books will 
not be closed. 


WALTER H. STEFFLER 
Secretary & Treasurer 
November 15, 1950. 
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Cc CAN COMPANY, ine. 


A regular quarterly dividend of ninety- 
three and three-quarter cents ($.93%) 
per share on the $3.75 cumulative pre- 
ferred stock of this has been 














TEXAS GULF SULPHUR COMPANY 


The Board of Directors has declared a divi- 
dend of $1.00 per share and an additional 
dividend of 75 cents per share on the Com- 
pany’s capital stock, payable December 15, 
1950, to stockholders of record at the close 
of business November 27, 1950. 
RICHARD T. ane, 


ecretary 








STOCK ANALYSIS 





Steel stocks in 


THE LONG-RANGE implications of the 
election are undoubtedly bullish, since 
the American people reaffirmed their 
faith in the free enterprise system and 
emphatically rejected class conscious- 
ness and the creation of a dominant 
labor party in our political system. The 
trend towards conservatism will lessen 
the danger of using rearmament as a 
means to further socialization and 
statism. 

Rearmament on a large scale will go 
on, of course, and as this is a project 
extending over an indefinite number of 
years, it must be financed on a pay-as- 
you-go basis. Even though the 82nd 


by HEINZ H. Bik, 


strong position 


major steel companies are in an @ 
viable position, because their large ip 
vested capital lessen their vulnerability 
to a possible excess profits tax. 

As the accompany table of compan. 
tive data on eight leading companig 
shows, steel stocks, despite their excel. 
lent market action this year, are sti) 
selling at a low multiple of earning 
Even a considerable decline in profit 
would not endanger present dividend 
rates. 

The investor who can afford 4 
“business man’s risk” should haw 
representation in one or more of th 
major steel companies. 





Congress may be more economy National Steel and Inland Steel, th 
Data on Eight Steel Stocks 

Est.’50 1946/8 

Est. ’50 Price- Year-End Average 

Recent Net 1950 Earnings Current Book Earn- 

Price Income Div.* Ratio Yield Value* ings’ 

U. &. Geum......- 40% $8.50 $3.45 48 8.5% $69 $8.98 

BETHLEHEM ..... 45% 12.50 4.10 8.7 8.9 78 6.9 

REPUBLIC STEEL... 47% 13.00 4.25 3.6 i] 68 571 

NATIONAL STEEL.. 50 8.00 2.85 6.3 5.7 42 4,18 

Jones & LaucHuin} 45% 13.50 3.40 3.4 7.5 101 7.61 

INLAND STEEL .... 54% 8.25 8.50 6.6 6.4 48 5.90 

ARMCO STEEL..... 44% 13.00 2.87% 8.4 6.4 55 6.538 

YOUNGSTOWN SHEET 49 12.00 8.50 4.1 v4 81 8.06 





* Per common share. + To be split two-for-one in Jan. 1951. 





minded, the investor should. not expect 
that either corporations or he himself 
will be taxed a great deal less. But he 
has reason to hope that taxes will be 
levied more fairly. He can also hope 
that the Administration will use re- 
straint in applying controls lest they 
lead to strangulation of our economy. 

Corporate earnings in general are 
likely to decline next year as a result 
of higher taxes and controls. 

Although present stock prices do not 
fully reflect the high current level of 
earnings and dividends, the prospect of 
a decline, until we can estimate its pos- 
sible extent, may put a temporary 
damper on the bull market. 

No one should escape from the 
obligation of contributing his share to 
the defense effort. But certain indus- 
tries are in a comparatively favored 
position. 

The steel industry, for instance, 
faces neither a restriction of its produc- 
tion nor a conversion problem. With 
capacity operations virtually certain for 
an indefinite time, the only negative 
factor is the prospect of higher taxa- 
tion. Even in this respect, some of the 
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lower-yielding blue chips of the indu 
try, qualify for conservative investmett 
Not included in the tabulation, but a 
tractive as a speculation, is the highl 
volatile Crucible Steel, maker of sp 
cialty steels. Preferred dividend arreas 
will be cleared in December and com 
mon dividends are expected to be t 
sumed early next year. The stock, n0¥ 
under 30, sold as high as 54% in 196 
Earnings for 1950 are estimated at # 


per common share, which will increat™ 


the asset equity to about $84 a shat 
by the end of this year. 

Unless another world war develop. 
Canadian industry will be i 
fortunate position of enjoying the fd 
benefit of the American defense boo 
without being subject to our tax mal 
controls, restrictions. Economic p™@ 
pects of our northern neighbor are 
bright that disappearance of the pres? 
small discount of the Canadian do! 
seems merely a question of time. | 
prudent investor should give se™ 
consideration to including some & 
Canadian stocks in a diversified P% 
folio. 

The common stock of the Candé 
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Pacific Railway affords wide participa- 
tion in the Canadian economy. The 
road’s estimated 1950 profit of at least 
$2.50 a share is twice the present $1.25 
dividend, which gives a return of 64% 
at 19. A tremendous capital improve- 
ment program—some $400 million over 
the next five years—should greatly bene- 
fit future earnings. In addition to its 
railroad operations, Canadian Pacific 
has far-flung interests in shipping, 
hotels, oil, mining, communication, etc. 
Of particular importance is the invest- 
ment in Consolidated Mining & Smelt- 
ing Co., one of the world’s most 
valuable mining properties. There is 
one-eighth share of Consolidated Min- 
ing with a market value of about $14 
behind each share of Canadian Pacific. 

Less well known to the American in- 
vestor, but in a strong and promising 
position, is Canadian Celanese (traded 
over-the-counter). Selling around 46, 
this stock will show record profits of 
over $5 a share. Last month the 50c 


quarterly dividend rate was raised to 
60c. 


ON THE BOOKSHELF 





Industrial Private Placement 
Loans—1949 

A unique reference book on indus- 
trial private placement loans, listing an 
aggregate of $2,244,015,000 in loans 
which have been checked against 170 
insurance company portfolios. The 
manual, prepared in large, legible type, 
is set up for ready reference. In Part I, 
the loans are listed alphabetically by 
borrower; in part II the lenders are 
listed with loans under each lender in 
the order of interest rate; and in Part 
(lI, the loans are tabulated by indus- 
tries. A total of 462 loans are covered, 
including 346 to industrial corporations, 
58 to finance corporations, and 16 to 
pipe line companies. (by E. V. Hale 
& Co., 141 West Jackson St., Chicago 
4, Illinois, $25.) 











Johns-Manville 


Corporation 


Md DIVIDEND 


The Board of Directors declared « dividena 
of 75¢ per share on the Common Stock, and, 
. addition thereto, a year-end dividend of 

1.05 on the Common Stock, both payable 
December 8, 1950, to holders of record 
November 27, 1 


ROGER HACKNERY, Treasurer 














~ LOEW'S INCORPORATED 


MGM PICTURES - THEATRES - MGM RECORDS 


November 15, 1950 

The Board of Directors has declared 

a quarterly dividend of 37%c per 

share on the outstanding Common 

NX Stock of the Company, payable on 

December 20, 1950, to stockholders of record at 

the close of business on December 8, 1950. 
Checks will be mailed. 


CHARLES C. MOSKOWITZ 
Vice Pres. & Treasurer 


a 





December 1, 1950 








ELECTRIC BOAT COMPANY 
445 Park Avenue 
New York 22, New York 
The Board of Directors has this day 


Company, payable December 8, 1950, to 
stockholders of record at the close of busi- 
ness November 17, 1950. 

Checks will be mailed by the Bankers 
Trust Company, 16 Wall Street, New York 
15, N. Y., Transfer Agent. 

R. P. MEIKLEJOHN 


Treasurer 
October 26, 1950 














REEVES BROTHERS, wc. 


DIVIDEND NOTICE 

A quarterly dividend of 30c per 
share has been declared, payable 
December 26, 1950, to stockhold- 
ers of record at the close of busi- 
ness December 4, 1950. The trans- 
fer books of the Company will not 
be closed. 

J. E. REEVES, Treasurer 
November 13, 1950. 








ROME CABLE 


)) Re Le 


DIVIDEND NOTICE 








The Board of Directors of Rome 
Cable Corporation has declared 
Dividend No. 18 for 30 cents per 
share on the 4% Cumulative Con- 
vertible Preferred Stock of the 
Corporation, payable January 2, 
1951, to holders of record at the 
close of business on December 5, 
1950. 

The Directors also declared con- 
secutive Dividend No. 47 for 30 
cents per share, on the Common 
Capital Stock of the Corporation, 
payable December 26, 1950, to 
holders of record at the close of 
business on December 5, 1950. 

Joun H. Dverr, Secretary 
Rome, N. Y., November 15; 1950. 
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KENNECOTT COPPER 
CORPORATION 


120 Broadway, New York 5, N.Y. 
November 13, 1950 





A cash distribution of Two Dollars 
and Twenty-five Cents ($2.25) a share 
has today been declared by Kenne- 
cott Copper Corporation, payable 
on December 19, 1950 to stock- 
holders of record at the close of 
business on November 30, 1950. 


ee ee eens en 


ROBERT C. SULLIVAN, Secretary 


IB INTERNATIONAL BUSINESS 
MACHINES CORPORATION 
590 Madison Ave., New York 22 


The 143rd Consecutive 
Quarterly Dividend 


The Board of Directors of this Corporation has 
this day declared a dividend of $1.00 per snare, 
payable December 9, 1950, to stockholders of 
record at the close of ‘business on November a7, 
1950. Transfer books will not be closed. Checks 
prepared on IBM Electric Punched Card Ac- 
— Machines will be mailed. 

WILLIAMS, Vice Pres. & Treasurer 
Guede ‘25, 1950 





IB INTERNATIONAL BUSINESS 
MACHINES CORPORATION 
590 Madison Ave., New York 22 


The Board of Directors of this Corporation has 
this day declared a stock dividend at the rate 
of five shares for each 100 shares held, to be 
issued January 26, 1951, or as soon thereafter 
as practicable, to stockholders of record at the 
close of busine ss on January 4, 1951. Transfer 
books will not be closed. 

A. L. WILLIAMS, Vice Pres. & Treasurer 
October 25, 1950 
































Atias Corporation 


33 Pine Street, New York 5, N.Y. 





Dividend No. 36 
on Common Stock 





A regular quarterly dividend of 40¢ 
per share has been declared, payable 
December 23, 1950, to holders of 
record at the close of business on 
December 7, 1950 on the Common 
Stock of Atlas Corporation. 

Wa ter A. Peterson, Treasurer 


November 13, 1950 
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me COLUMBIAN 
CARBON COMPANY 


One-Hundreda and Sixteenth 
Consecutive Quarterly Dividend 
plus Special Dividend 


A quarterly dividend of 50 cents per 
share and a special dividend of 25 cents 
per share will be paid December 11,1950 
to stockholders of record November 24. 
1950. at3P M. 


LYLE L. SHEPARD 
Treasurer 











The Board ef Directors of 


PITTSBURGH 
CONSOLIDATION 
COAL COMPANY 


at a meeting held today, restored the former 
$3.00 annual dividend rate by deciaring e 
ly dividend of 75 cents per share oa 
Common Sah & Se Compan, pele 
em December 12, 1950, to te 
record at the close of business on December 

1, 1950. Checks will be mailed. 

CHARLES E. BEACHLEY, 
Secretary-Treasure: 
November 20, 1950. 











Thoughts . 
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ON THE BUSINESS OF LIFE 


A man’s ability to be a pioneer of 
progress, that is, to understand what 
civilization is and to work for it, de- 
pends on his being a thinker and on his 
being free. He must be the former if he 
is to be capable of comprehending his 
ideals and putting them into shape. He 
must be free in order to be in a posi- 
tion to launch his ideals out into the 
general life. . . . Material and spiritual 
freedom are closely bound up with one 
another. Civilization presupposes free 
men, for only by free men can it be 
thought out and brought to realization. 

—ALBERT SCHWEITZER. 


The highest and best form of effi- 
ciency is the spontaneous cooperation 
of a free people. —Wooprow WI:son. 


Giving, whether it be of time, labor, 
affection, advice, gifts or whatever, is 
one of life’s greatest pleasures. 

—REBECCA RUSSELL. 


‘Middle age occurs when you are too 
young to take up golf and too old to 
rush up to the net. 

—FRANKLIN P. ADAMs. 


What we need most is not so much 
to realize the ideal as to idealize the 
real, —F. H. Hence. 


Remember that life’s length is not 
measured by its hours and days, but by 
that which we have done for our coun- 
try and kind. A useless life is short if 
it lasts a century. We may do much in 
a few years, and we may do nothing 
in a lifetime. —ALBERT PIKE. 


The best medicine for discontent and 
discouragement is useful occupation. 
You are in the world to make something 
of yourself, to develop your powers and 
abilities for worthy use, to render sub- 
stantial service to your fellow men... . 
Life is rich with opportunity, and you 
elect for yourself every morning wheth- 
er the day will be fruitful of results or 


not. —GRENVILLE KLEISER. 


Dollars are banked by those who 
aren't forever depositing their quarters 
on easy chairs. 

—WALL STREET JOURNAL. 


Ambition is not a vice of little 
people. —MONTAIGNE. 


A company’s behavior must be as 
good as its literature claims. As one ex- 
pert warns, “It is of little avail to have 
the factory walls decorated with por- 
traits of Abraham Lincoln if Ivan the 
Terrible is walking up and down the 
aisles.” —CHANGING TIMEs. 


Thinking separates wishes from facts, 
by which practice the wise obtain their 
wisdom. . —Jupy’s. 


Business Axioms 


Never give a note. Never buy a share 
of stock on margin. Never borrow. Nev- 
er heavily mortgage real or personal 
property. Work always on a cash basis. 
Buy for cash and sell on short time. 
Hold customers to a strict enforcement 
of their contracts. —MARSHALL FIELD. 


No cross, no crown.—WILLIAM PENN. 


If thou art a master, be sometimes 
blind; if a servant, sometimes deaf. 
—FULLER. 


There are many political philosophies 
today; there are many schemes for the 
regeneration of society. None can ac- 
complish the goal that all seek—peace 
in this world—unless there is recogni- 
tion of the fundamental principles of 
the love of justice and freedom, the 
sanctity of the inalienable rights of all. 

—J. Howarp McGratu. 


Let thy speech be better than silence 
—or be silent. —Dionystvs. 


It is the ability to advance ideas of 
especial interest to the customer which 
makes the difference between intelli- 
gent salesmanship and mere clerking. 

—BeErT BARNES. 


The most difficult thing in life is to 
keep the height which the soul has 


Envy yells at Reputation: “You're an 
accident.” And Reputation wonders 
idly who is making that funny squeak- 
ing noise way down at the bottom of 
the hill. —Waxx-Over SHoE Prints. 


The wit of conversation consists more 
in finding it in others than in showing 
a great deal yourself. He who goes from 
your conversation pleased with himself 
and his own wit is perfectly well 
pleased with you. 

—JEAN DE LA BRUYERE. 


Humility leads to strength and not to 
weakness. It is the highest form of 
self-respect to admit mistakes and to 
make amends for them. 

—Joun J. McChoy. 


Being ungrateful for what you get 
never gets you more.—ARNOLD GLAsow. 


The purpose of education is‘ to de 
velop competence, curiosity and con- 
science. —GEORGE TOMLINSON 


No man is a success for more than a 
minute—the minute in which he com- 
pletes a successful job. 

—Lapres’ HoME Journal. 


If we are to preserve civilization, we 
must first remain civilized. 
—Louts St. LAuRENT. 


It is necessary to try to surpass one’s 
self always; this occupation ought to 
last as long as life. 

.—QUEEN CHRISTINA. 





NOW AVAILABLE 


Handsome new volume of more than 
8,000 “Thoughts” gathered from this 
page over the last 33 years. 544 
attractively-designed pages printed 
on rich antique stock. Beautifully 
bound with stained top. Gilt foil 
. stamping. Ideal gift. Order now. 
Regular edition $5. Deluxe edition, 
simulated Spanish leather binding 
with 24 carat gold stamping, also, if 
you wish, your own or recipient's 
name stamped in similar gold, and 
handsomely boxed, $7.50. On re- 
quest, either edition autographed by 
B. C. Forbes. Gift announcements 
sent if desired. 

















reached. —Davip Ruwwpte, D.D. = 
A Ti Let no corrupt communication proceed out 
ext vv of your mouth, but that which is good to 
Sent in by A. W. McKinlay, the use of edifying, that it may minister 


Los Angeles, Calif. What’s your 
favorite text? A Forbes book is 
presented to senders of texts 
used. 


grace unto the hearers. 


Epnesians 4:29 
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BUSINESS IN MOTION 
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The manufacture of a rectangular brass can or 
shield for a coil would not seem to be a difficult 
matter. Brass is noted for its easy workability. It 
can be stamped, drawn, spun, machined, polished, 
plated, and so on. However, there are a number of 
brasses containing varying proportions of copper 
and zinc and sometimes other metals, and Revere 
furnishes these alloys in various tempers. To take 
maximum advantage of the goodness of brass, it 
is essential to specify the metal with due regard 
to the fabrication processes to 
which it is to be subjected. 


Take the case of these brass 
cans. They. were being produced 
in ten steps: blanking from 
strip; draw; anneal; draw; an- 
neal; draw; anneal; sizing 
draw; trim; tin both ends. This 
seems to be a simple, easy and 
conventional method, yet there 
was a high percentage of rejec- 
tion due to cracking or tearing 
of the metal in drawing. There 
was also an “orange peel” effect, undesirable in 
appearance, and which sometimes interferes with 
plating. The chief trouble, however, was tearing. 





The Revere Technical Advisory Service was 
asked to cooperate and obtained complete data on 
metal specification, annealing time and tempera- 
ture (1350° F.) and progressive samples. Infor- 
mation and samples were forwarded to Revere 
Research, which made a thorough study of them, 
including photo-micrographs to determine the 
gtain size in each of the samples. It was: found 
that the brass strip had too large and irregular a 











grain structure, and that the annealing procedure 
accentuated this condition. It was recommended 
that strip be specified in 70/30 cartridge brass, 
with a fairly uniform structure and the proper 
grain size instead of the size being purchased. 
Then, two anneals could be dropped, and anneal- 
ing temperature reduced to 1000° F. for one hour. 
Conclusion: A better product, increased produc- 
tion at less cost, and lessening of the “earing” 
seen in the sketch of the original samples. 


Two things stand out in this 
matter. One is the advisability 
of letting your suppliers know 
how you intend to fabricate or 
process the materials you buy, 
in order that they can work 
closely with you on specifica- 
tion. The other is that suppliers, 
no matter what they sell, can 
and are glad to collaborate with 
you on fabrication problems. 
Revere is delighted to give 

ae its Research engineers such 
tasks as dineatned here; so are other good firms, 
not only in metals, het in other industries such 
as chemicals, waod, felt, plastics, leather, paper 
and so on. It will pay you to take advantage of the 
brains of your suppliers. 


Incidentally, the term “grain size” is another 
way of referring to temper, because annealing 
and working determine grain size. If you would 
like to know more about this subject, there is 
an extended, though non-technical, discussion of 
it in “Fundamental Characteristics of Revere 
Metals,” which will be sent on request. 


REVERE COPPER AND BRASS INCORPORATED 


Founded by Paul Revere in 1801 


* * * 
Executive Offices: 
230 Park Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 































For fifty years—the famed Mack truck 
has marched with an army of nation- 
builders in the war of work against cost. 

And so distinguished itself that it has 
won the envied citation—“Built like a 
Mack.” Pinned upon its chest by an 
admiring public, nothing could say 
“leadership” more eloquently. 

Today, from the Mack produc- 
tion lines come youngsters built to up- 
hold the fame of Mack’s great L 
Models—new A series Macks—Golden 








Mack Trucks, Inc., Empire State Bldg., New York 1, N. Y. 


New Model A-40T 








Young Macks that will make their grandpas jealous 


Anniversary Macks. 

Here is Big-Mack stamina built to 
your size job—a Mack with all the 
built-in reasons why “Mack outlasts 
them all!” And introduced for the first 
time is a new Mack powerplant—Mack’s 
Magnadyne Engine. Completely Mack- 
built from design to finish, it will take 
its place beside Mack’s great Thermo- 
dyne Engine—and with everything it 
takes to become as famous! 

And small-truck operators note: 


There's a Mack-for'ydur job = one 
a great Mack-bul p r) 
te AO en 


Originated by Mack, 
pletely Mack-built itr "M esign $ te engine factory — 
the new Magnadyne Engine is money-saving news 
for truckmen. Mack-proved var gears—gears that 
have never been known to ¥ new triple- 
life manifold; direceéd}} ane that in- 
creases valve life; a Pees ced electrically 
case-hardened crank: —these and many other 
exclusive features and improvements add thousands 
of trouble-free miles, extra working miles, earning 
miles for Mack owners. 


Modomnize, with Mack! 


Built like a Mack...outlasts them ' 


Factories at Allentown, Pa.; Plainfield, N. J.; Long Island City, N. Y. 
Factory branches and distributors in all principal cities for service and parts. In Canada: Mack Trucks of Canada, Ltd. 


your Mack is the new A-20—built 
those who want Mack depend 
and Mack economy. 

Little job, big job or giant j 
whether your hauling task needs ¢ 
truck or a fleet—turn it over to Mad 
Every Mack you buy will work for 
per year, for years longer and with 
absenteeism. See these new Golie 
Anniversary Macks — let your 
branch or distributor show you 
they'll save dollars for you. 











